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Woburn Abbey and Dunstable Church. 


VERY Friday, thanks to 
the consideration of his 
Grace the Duke of Bed- 
ford, the 
admitted to Woburn 
Abbey, its pictures, its 
sculptures, and its 
gardens; and a great 
privilege this is, full of 
pleasure for those who 
know how to see. Dr. 
Waagen, in his “Treasures 
of Art in Great Britain,” 
describes his visit to 
Woburn as “the most 
uncomfortable ” of all 
that he had had in 
England, “the very 

respectable-looking, corpulent 

woman, who in her black silk 
gown came rustling in much 
state” to meet him, driving 
him on from room to room, and 
giving him no time to see any- 
thing properly, though he bore 

a letter to her from Dean Hunt. 

Things are differently managed 

there now, and the visitor will find 

the housekeeper intelligent and 
obliging. The number of fine por- 
traits that are to be seen in England is certainly 
astounding; the three remarkable exhibitions 
that have been made in South Kensington are tobe 
viewed only as indicating that fact, not as having 
exhausted the store. House after house may 
be visited in all parts of England full of portraits 
that have never reached London; portraits, too, 
that are pictures to be coveted irrespective of 
the person represented. Of how many of the 
portraits that are being painted to-day will 
posterity say that? Hurry-scarry, slap-dash ; 
no sentiment, no finish; the head half painted, 
the hands a blotch, and the costume nowhere : 
these are their characteristics. Some recent 
portraits at Woburn contrast but badly with the 
earlier works. We should be glad, for example, 
to see a better picture there of Earl Russell, our 

“Lord John.” 

We are not proposing to write a guide to 
Woburn,—only a memorandum that may lead 
some of our readers to give themselves a day 
here during the present bright weather. England 
has had an exceptionally fine May, the May of the 
poets. We cannot always speak with Milton 


of 
“ The flow’ring May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow Semel and the pale puinnese” 


or of the , 
Showering daisies png dines 

We can recollect of Mays that were brown, 
and not green; cold, and anything but flowery ; 
but by the May of this year certainly the poets 
have been justified. Woburn may be reached in a 
couple of hours from London. The house was 
built in 1774, on the site of a Cistercian abbey, 
founded in the twelfth century. It is a quad- 
rangular edifice, surrounding an open square, 
with a front “ of the period,” having an attached 
pediment and four three-quarter Ionic columns 
in the centre. Henry Holland, who designed 
Carlton House and old Drury-lane Theatre, was 
the architect, if we recollect rightly. A marble 
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public are! 


bust of him will be found amongst the sculpture 
here, 

A very scholarly and well-written little “ Guide 
to Woburn Abbey” (by J. D. Parry, M.A.) was 
published some thirty-six years ago,and now needs 
some revision to meet the alterations that have 
been made in the rooms. The writer of it, on 
entering the picture-gallery, with justice adapts 
Virgil’s words :— 

“* Here those who suffer’d for their country’s good ; 

Or blameless priests before the altar stood, 

In past :—here souls whose mighty thrill 

Glad Phebus welcomed on the Aonian hill ; 

Who life with various arts ennobled then ; 

And those whose bounty fills the hearts of men.”” 
Here they are set forth in their habits as they 
lived. After passing through the house, the large 








features that fix themselves most strongly on the 
| mind are the Vandycks, the room full of Canalettos 
(and such Canalettos!), and the collection of 
portraits of artists mostly painted by them- 
selves,—Rubens, Murillo, Titian, Rembrandt, 
| Teniers, Tintoretto, Kneller, Paul Veronese, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and many others. A most | 
charming specimen of Sir Joshua’s art is that | 
picture of Elizabeth Marchioness of Tavistock, | 
mother of the late Duke, crowning a bust of 
Hymen with flowers, with a black servant in the 
background, said to be a portrait of Reynolds’s | 
own black page. The series of miniatures in | 
enamel by Bone; Rembrandt’s “Rabbi;” some of 
_Lambert’s little-known landscapes ; a remarkable 
view of the Castle of St. Angelo, Rome, by 
Claude Lorraine; the foreshortened Abel by 
Rubens; the “Captain-General of the Spanish | 
| Armada,” attributed to Valasquez; and Sir 











| Nicholas Bacon, by Zacchero,—are amongst the 
other noteworthy items, together with some first- 
rate specimens of the work of Mytens, Cuyp, Cor- 
nelius Jansen,and Gavin Hamilton. Amongst the 
more modern works in the rooms, Eastlake’s 








“ Pilgrims coming in sight of Rome ;” a fine sea- 
piece by Callcott; “‘ The Crown offered to Lady 
Jane Grey,” by Leslie; and a good likeness of 
the poet Rogers, by Hayter,—will be remembered. 
The pictures are in a capital state of preserva- 
tion ; indeed, some few of them of the Kneller | 
and Lely period look very much as if in parts | 
they had been cleaned with fresh paint! This 
should not be allowed. 

We onght not to omit to say, in a notice of 





Woburn, however brief, that the rooms occupied 
by her Majesty the Queen and the late Prince 


cisely in the state they then were. In another 
part of the Abbey we have the cane used by 
King Charles II. Posterity would be glad to/| 
find in the rooms to which we have referred | 
some personal memento of the “ Blameless | 
Prince.” 

The gallery of marbles includes a number of 
remarkable antique reliefs and the celebrated 
Lanti vase, found in Adrian’s villa at Tivoli, 
and purchased of the Lanti family, into whose 
possession it had come. This vase, of Parian 
marble, is 6 ft. 3 in. in diameter and 6 ft. in 
height. Another remarkable antique there, is a 
large sculptured marble sarcophagus, brought 
from the ruins of Ephesus, and sculptured 
with groups setting forth the death of Patro- 
clus, the binding of Hector’s body to the 
chariot of Achilles, and other cognate inci- 
dents. Sawn in pieces, according to the story, 
it was built into the wall above the entrance- 
gates of the modern Ephesus, whence it was 
obtained, after some difficulties, by a deter- 
mined Englishmen. There is so striking & 
difference in the work of the two sides, and such 
discrepancy in the mouldings, that a critical 
examination is still needed. Near these very 
interesting remains is a fine mosaic pavement, 
formed out of the fragments of a larger one dis- 
covered in 1823 about a mile from Rome. The 
design includes a tiger chasing a bull, and some 





heads, probably intended for those of river 





gods. A small draped head of a Roman lady, 
close to the border, is especially charming. This 
pavement was put together by the late Sir 
Richard Westmacott, who has left here many 
specimens of his tasteful skill. Thorwaldsen, 
Canova, and Flaxzman are also well represented. 
We may not, however, stop to speak longer, and 
the gardens, the greenhouses, and the quaint 
Chinese dairy must be passed without a word. 
We have already said enough to show how 
much there is here to justify a visit. The town 
has also something to interest, if it be but in the 
fact that some hundreds of cottages of a superior 
kind have been built about it by the present 
and preceding Dukes. The aspect of it at night is 
especially picturesque. Wandering there in the 
moonlight, one feels the strength and the value 


of Night,— 
* In her starry shade, 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
We learn the language of another world.” 
The silence, were it not for a nightingale, would 
be intense ;— 

** But she supplies the night with mournful strains, 

And melaucholy music fills the plains.” 
The market-house was rebuilt in 1830, under 
Mr. Edward Blore; so, too, was the church 
mainly. 

A visitor to Woburn, making Leighton Buzzard 
(vice Leighton Beau Desert) his head quarters, 
would find many pleasant places about to occupy 
a second day. Leighton itself has an old church 
and old cross. Stewkley Church is a very in- 
teresting, unmixed Norman building, with good 
west front of the usual kind. The tower was 
damaged with cement some years ago. More 
recently the interior has been repaired and set 
right with evident care and good feeling. In 
the chancel, which is vaulted and groined, some 
little more might have been done, the arch of 
the east window being much disrupted. In 
early times, before Britton or Rickman had 
begun to work, this was one of the churches 
always termed Saxon, but it does not present 
any difference from buildings in England known 
to belong to the Norman era. Wing Church 
has a Norman arcade, and a polygonal apse, 
with narrow pilasters on its outside, and is 
altogether a curious building, worth a visit. 
There is a large Corinthian monument here, 
with sarcophagus, in memory of Sir Robert 


| Dormer, dated 1552, rather an early period for 


in England. The roof is flat, with 
Consort on the occasion of their visit to the | each work in Engian phos 


Abbey in times gone by are maintained pre-| 


carved figures at feet of principals, and there is 
a chancel screen. A brass, dated 1648, and in- 
scribed to ‘* Honest Old Thomas Cotes,” is 
curious. Wing is one of the places said to have 
been forfeited by the Hampdens, in consequence 
of a blow received by the Black Prince at Great 
Hampden :— 
“ Tring, Wing, and Ivinghoe, 

Hampden did foregoe, 

For striking of a blow.” 

Mentmore, the mansion built by Paxton for 
Baron Rothschild, and illustrated in these pages 
at the time, is close by ; and so, too, is Eddles- 
borough Church, with its painted chancel-screen 
and lofty carved canopy over the pulpit. There 
is a handsome Decorated east window here, and 
the spandrels of the nave arcade are painted. 

The most important architectural monument, 
however, to be found in the neighbourhood is 
Dunstable Priory Church, which has long been 
in a sad state of decay. Some years ago money 
was raised, and the south aisle, a fine piece of 
Norman work, was rebuilt. More recently it 
was found that the roof threatened a catastrophe, 
and that, unless efforts were made, the exterior 
would go to rnin. Subscriptions have been raised, 
and, under Mr. G. S. Clarke, the works are now 
being pushed on, but cannot be completed with- 
out farther assistance. The west front of this 
church is remarkably picturesque and striking. 
The main entrance, interlaced arches, and other 
parts about it are Norman ; the rest of the front 
is Early English, suggesting Salisbury and Wells. 
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The body of the church, apparently only the 
nave of the original structure, is Norman, of 
noble proportions, and much of this is now 
put into a sound and excellent state. In restor- 
ing the clearstory, Perpendicular windows have 
been placed within the Norman arches, and, 
both being equally new and perfect, the conjunc- 
tion is not agreeable. The wisdom or otherwise 
of this step depends on circumstances with 
which we are not fally acquainted. We find no 
fault, therefore, but point attention to the mat- 
ter as one of those points in restoration that 
demand most careful consideration on the part 
of the architect before decision. An extension 


for chancel is needed towards the east, and the 


opportunity is afforded for making it, if sufficient 
money can be raised. The whole county ought 
to feel interested in the preservation of this 
most interesting structure, and give willing aid 
to the committee who have taken the matter in 
hand. 

This Danstable was probably the Magio 
Vinium of the Romans, and certainly the Dune- 
staple of the Saxons. Henry I. chartered it: 
he commenced the Priory Church in 1131; 
and it was dedicated in 1213 by Hugh, Bishop 
of Lincoln. It was in this church that Cranmer 
read the sentence of divorce against Queen | 
Catherine. One of the earliest theatrical per- 
formances, “ The Miracles of St. Katherine,” 
took place in this town,—in 1110. Kings and 
Queens have met in it, and great tournaments 
have been held here. Straw bonnets have kept 
its name before the world far and wide, and, 
notwithstanding the shrinking of the female 
head-covering, and the adoption of silk, lace, a 
rose-leaf or a postage-stamp as the material, 
here and in many of the towns and villages 
around, few of the female part of the Jabouring 
population are to be seen without a mouthfnl of 
straws and their hands bard at work, platting. 

Going as far to the north of Woburn as 
Dunstable is to the south, Olney, the home of 
the Poet Cowper, is found; where he kept his 
tame hares, and to which he refers so often in 
his letters. But we might run on and on, or 
right or left, never stopping for want of objects 
to interest; for all England is sprinkled over 
with instructive memories and beautiful memo- 
rials. 








THE CENTENARY EXHIBITION OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


WitH more or less delicacy and accuracy of 
taste, more or less education in the practice 
or in the principles of art, or in such a com- 
mand of technica! language as reduces it to the 
level of slang, and more or less palpable or inex- 
cusable bias, critics and correspondents of every 
calibre have opened fire upon the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy for 1868. It is obviously 
oary to treat a collection of 1,200 pictures and 

ptures in almost any style that may suit the 
temper of the writer or the taste of the public 
which he addresses. The old story of the hand- 
some and the deformed leg can never be more 
applicable than in a case of the kind. In so 
large a number of new works of art it is almost 
certain that, wherever the exhibition might be 
held, the majority would be below mediocrity. 
Even in the case of great artists andof great works 


perfection is but rarely attained. Where per-| 


by anything but cultivated connoisseurship. But 
there are some points on which agreement must 
be almost unanimons. 

In the selection of his subject the artist, whe- 
ther he be painter or poet, has to encounter his 
first and main difficulty. This is also the portion 
of his task to which, judging from results, he 
appears ordinarily to have paid the least atten- 
tion,—to have arrived by haphazard. While a 
wide difference of style and of subject is open to 
the painter, there are certain limits which he 
can never overstep with impunity, but which we 
find him often overstepping in point of fact. 
, The artist, or the portion of the public for whom 
| the artist labours, may prefer this or that walk 
|of art. He may be accurate, or even ennobling, 

as a portrait-painter; he may photograph nature 
| with the happy pencil of Linnel; he may por- 
|tray domestic life with the painful fidelity of 
| Faed’s “ Worn Out ;” he may attempt historic 
‘composition, a style of work almost entirely 
‘absent from the walls of the Gallery on the 
present occasion; or he may take us into the 
regions of Fancy and of Romance, in which 
‘there is nothing to approach the beauty of the 
“ Fairy Changeling” in last year’s Exhibition ; 
but, whatever be the power with which he can 








The one seems to say,—“ He is gone, his dust ig 
here!” the other,—‘ All of Nelson cannot die; 
he yet lives.” ‘fhe gloom of the scene, the play 
of light on the faces, the general effect of the 
picture, all happily harmonize, bat the flame of 
the candle, refracted through two of the glasg 
plates of the lantern, inclined to one another, ig 
what we have never before seen thus attempted 
in painting. Indistinct, it may be called, but 
you have to shade your eyes to be convinced 
that it is not actually dancing before you. Yon 
do not see the prim, decorous little pyramid of 
flame, with its black wick and its blue base, and 
its yellow top, but a confused, blurred, redupli. 
cated image, which has no distinctness except 
the distinctness of reality. In the scene you 
trace the element of sentiment,—a sentiment 
that could not fail to touch the mind even if 
less artistically rendered. In the lantern there 
is nothing but a careful study, and scientific 
reproduction, of a very humble phenomenon. 
Bat it isone which more completely impresses on 
the imagination the idea of motion, and the 
reality of combustion, than any representation 
which we can call to mind. Millais has lighted 
his candle as- Poynter has red-heated his iron. 
It should be observed that the pictures of Mr. 





handle his brush in either of these great depart- | Millais are remarkably dependent not only on 
ments of his art, his success—his permanent suc- | the light, but on the distance at which 
cess—will always be dependent on his adherence | must be viewed. When seen close they alto. 
to certain great canons of his craft which he gether lose their due effect. In the crowded 
‘will not find inscribed on the tablets of the rooms of the Academy this is a great misfortune 
| Academy. ‘to an exhibitor. If you attempt to view his 
| Taking that department of painting in which | productions from the only distance at which 
_ photography, or the actual delineation of nature, they are excellent, so many less careful ob- 
_has perhaps attained its greatest triumphs, and servers come between you and the wall that 
_in which the artist has thus most closely to con- you can only catch a glimpse of a portion ata 
tend with the mechanic, there are two or three time. Probably there is no artist who suffers so 
pictures now before us which would do credit to much from having his works exhibited under 
any school of painting, at any era in the pro- such circumstances as Mr. Millais. 
|gress of art. Such is “ Christmas Morning,| The human interest which is excited by the 
| 1866," No. 624, a sea piece, by Brett. It | reverent sorrow of the pilgrims to Nelson’s tomb 
is hard to tell whether most to admire the is turned in another direction by the charming 
jadgment of the artist in the selection of his scene of “Sterne and the French Innkeeper’s 
‘scene, or the perfect mastery of his craft by | Daughter” (No. 167), W. P. Frith, R.A. The 
| which the aspect of the moment is depicted. pathognomy of the two faces is admirable. The 
There may be many persons who do not much | half venturing, half teasing aspect of the unworthy 
‘care for landscape, others who do not like sea sentimentalist—the inquiry of “ Havel gone too 
pieces. Let such persons turn to subjects they far, or shall I go on ?” which is expressed in his 
prefer ; but none the less may it be said without face—the character of the mouth, curved and 
‘fear of contradiction that of its class this puckered, not by the honest laugh of fun, or even 
picture is a gem of the first water. A man may the smile of sly badinage, but betraying a sense 
‘have been much at sea without having the of impropriety that underlies the effort of wit, 
| opportunity to remark the peculiar swell, and, is admirably balanced by the patient, weary, 
| 80 to speak, texture, of the wave here seized and ‘enforced attention of his lovely listener,—the 
represented by the artist. Having once wit- tacit rebuke of her countenance, before which 
nessed such a scene, he knows and admires the the jibe of her tormentor would have shrivelled, 
_trath of the reproduction. It is not readily had his delicacy been anything but the delicacy 
conceivable that, by any artist of any school or of self-love. 
age, a real bit of marine scenery could be more Another branch of imaginative portraiture is 
faithfully and more successfully represented. _| given in the two companion pictures, the “ Mater 
A contrast to the lurid stormy sky, and angry Purissima” and the “ Mater Dolorosa,” by F. 
reflecting water of Mr. Brett, is the clear heat | Goodall, R.A. So lovely is the first, so delicate 
of the desert atmosphere given by Mr. Herbert yet majestic in her loveliness, so appropriate is 
in his “ Valley of Moses” (No. 138). The purple | the action by which she presses the offering to 
shadows thrown on the ground by the advancing the Lord to her bosom, so dark is the depth of 
men and camels denote the early morning hour those eyes which kindled at the Ave of the 
at which the landscape is delineated. The great Angel, that we cannot but regret that the artist 
heat of the day has not yet come on; but you | should have given his time to the delineation of 
see what it will be. The livid outlines of the| the companion picture. It is true that the 
distant mountains, fanciful as they may seem to | “ Mater Dolorosa” is, evidently, the work of a 
those who have never drunk of the water of the | master, but it is, of intention, an unpleasing 
Nile, or been wet by the salt spray of the work. It is one of those subjects the delineation 
Mediterranean, are such as are only defined by | of which can only be excused by the presence of 


fection is absent there is always room for a sub-tropical sunlight. As you gaze quietly,| a strong religious sentiment, or rather senti- 


criticism ; and ‘not only so, but if actual per- 


| 


with half-closed eyes, on the canvas, the still. mentality, for which, happily, the air of 
i There 


fection were attained it would infallibly be ness of the desert life comes upon you. These England is not healthy or encouraging. 


assaulted by pseudo criticism. 

While it is thus easy to increase the inharmo- 
nious Babel of sound that is now echoing from 
the daily and weekly press on the Exhibition of 


the current year, it may be more useful, as well merit of which there can be no question, is “ The 


as more agreeable, to point out some of those 


features as to which, we venture to think, edu-| hot iron head of the missile weapon is a perfect 
cated students of art, unbiassed by prejudice or representation of the metal at the moment when 
personal motive, cannot very widely differ. 
Whether the average merit of the Exhibition be furnace is just beginning toform. It is not an 


higher or lower than in former years, there may 
be room for an honest difference of opinion. A 
reliable judgment on the subject can only be 
arrived at as the result of a careful criticism of | 
every picture. Again, there are paintings in 
which there may at the same time be much to 
admire and much to condemn. There may be 
others which, whatever be their intrinsic merit, 
strike us chiefly as being either better or worse 
than was naturaliy to have been expected from 
their authors. On all three points there is room 
for a wide, and yet not uninformed, difference of 
taste, as well as for the expression of opinions 


,; no less than of artistic merit; but we point 


| two pictures give us two aspects of Nature under 

'her almost widely opposed conditions, and each 
is admirable in its way. 

Another very remarkable picture, as to the 


Catapult,” No. 402, by E. J. Poynter. The red- 


| the first scale that follows the removal from the 


easy subject to paint. The success is perfect. 
The whole picture is fall of antiquarian research, 


rather to the feature which is unique, and which 
betrays the patient and careful attention which 
the artist has devoted to enable him to give the 
— and impress of truth to an imaginative 
work, 

Very different in its mode of handling, but 
equally remarkable for its trath to nature, is the 
lantern in the “ Pilgrims to St. Paul’s,” No. 356. 
The picture itself is a noble one, the expression 





which, if they are honestly formed, are dictated 


of the two old shipmates of the great admiral 





is admirably conceived and adequately rendered. 


are points of great excellence, no doubt, in 
the picture. The contrast of the hues of the 
dress and of the flesh, the disarrangement of the 
latter overlooked in the deep sorrow; even 

somewhat too much advanced position of the 
wrung hands, demand a respectful verdict from 
the critic. But why present to us so lovely a 
face, marred and made unlovely by the passion 
of sorrow? Why spoil the portraiture of the 
calm and dreaming virgin mother, by teaching 
us that her beauty could be so withered and 
destroyed. It has been remarked, and justly, in 
these pages, that the difference of age between 
the two epochs selected by the painter has been 
lost sight of. Thirty-three years elapsed from 
the Easter of the Nativity to the Easter of the 
Crucifixion. If the tradition of the Romish 
Church be adopted so far as to fix the age of the 
Virgin at the earlier festival at fifteen (and this 
Mater Purissima must be three or four years 
older at least), the second scene must be pre- 
sented by a person of nearly fifty, a period of 
life when, on the borders of the Mediterranean, 
@ woman looks as old as at sixty-five or more in 
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England. This simple reflexion shows that the 
artist has erred in attempting to contrast the 
two phases of one life. In seizing on what is 
painful, he has lost very much of what is digni- 
fied, and has entirely contradicted possibility. 
His power is so great, that it induces a wish 
that the second picture had not been exhibited. 

If we pass from hagiolatry to mythology, it 
is impossible to repress the admiration excited 
by Leighton’s “ Nymph of the Shore” (No. 522). 
Not that this is a picture by any means beyond 
criticism; but it is one that charms, not as 
being faultless, but in spite of faults. It shows 
a great advance in the mastery of his art from 
the figure, “Unrobing for the Bath,” of last 
year. It is a picture involving contradictions, 
which, like the charming inconsistencies of the 
feminine character itself, perhaps heighten our 
imaginative pleasure. Nude with a boldness 
rarely ventared on by the painter, it is pare and 
delicate. Carefully drawn, there is yet an an- 
gularity in the position of the hip that wars 
with the line of beauty. The landscape is the 
very shore of the Mediterranean, photographed 
in living colours; but it is enlivened or deformed 
by imaginary dolphins swimming as never fish— 
we beg pardon, dolphins are not fish, aquatic 
mammalia—swam, and of the colour of a Rock- 
ingham teapot. If they are put in for the purpose 
of heightening the ideal into the impossible, 
their presence may be accounted for, not justi- 
fied,—otherwise it is inexplicable in a picture 
which, with all its faults, refuses to depart from 
the memory, or to cease to delight the imagina- 
tion. 

The Ariadne is open to more discussion. Not, 
on the whole, a pleasing pictare, but chiefly so 
on the ground that death is not a germane sub- 
ject for the pencil. Study, thought, art-imagina- 
tion, are all there. Had she only slept she 
would have been charming. Dead, there is 
much that grates on the feelings. Why will 
artists rush into that awful presence that dwarfs 
their genius and chills their hues ? 

Another presence,—not that of death, but of 
the Destroyer of death,—has been attempted 
with the invariable failure. In the “ Disciples 
at Emmaus,” No. 288, by C. W. Cope, the form 
and especially the face of Peter are very noble 
and appropriate. The figure of Peter’s Master, 
moulded on a well-known Mediwval model, 
suggests a rebuke to those who rush in where 
angels fear to tread,—the rebuke which, with 
hardly an exception, they have drawn down on 
their own heads. 

There are some pictures which charm the 
observer rather by the ideas which they suggest 
to the mind than by the very high merit of their 
execation. They are the works of men who 
have taken at least the first step towards the 
highest excellence,—the selection and apprecia- 
tion of pictorial incident. Such are the “ Empty 
Sleeve,” No. 657, by G. D. Leslie, A, the 
“Escape of the Countess of Morton to Paris 
with Henrietta, infant Daughter of Charles I.,” 
G. E. Hicks, in which the patrician beauty of 
the countess, the struggle between her offended 
pride and delicacy and the exigency of the 
situation, the rude unchecked admiration of the 
soldiers, the angry glance of the disguised noble- 
man, the horror of the chaplain, and the un- 
conscious occupation of the party at drill, all 
tell the story most forcibly and most happily. 
No. 672, “The Orphans of Charles I. at 
Carisbrooke,” by J. Hayliar, is another of the 
same kind. A greater contrast between a sen- 
timent that touches the heart with pathos, and 
that which only excites a repulsive feeling, 
cannot readily be found than between this fine 
group and the next one in the catalogue,—the 
body of Queen Mary, after execution, cast on 
the ground before the empty throne. Under the 
former class of pictures must be ranked those of 
Mr. Calderon. They are noted for the pleasant 
impression which they leave on the mind, rather 
than for delicacy of touch or accuracy of finish, 
although considerable advance has been made 
by the artist in these respects. You cannot help 
sharing the hearty laugh of the lady who dandles 
the ugly little baby which is to grow up into the 
ill-fated Ophelia. You laugh with her at the 
fun of the boy’s ride, and at the admirable way 
in which the jester paws in the character of a 
horse. You want the artist to explain that 
which he only suggests in“ Whither?” But you 
begin to wish that Mr. Calderon, as well as Mr. 
an were e~ faithful to their models. To 
see the same face so constantly reappear is 
tedious and wearisome. The anc ted area. 
formed mouth, showing the shapely teeth, which 
glances out of all Calderon’s pictures, is very 


pleasing in itself; but when we see it year after 
year, in new dress and new scenery, we think 
that the artist limits his range in an extremely 
disadvantageous manner. The same may be 
said of most of the female faces of Millaia. 
Rosalind and Celia, in drawing whom there is 
room for the most charming contrast, are the 
same person with different coloured hair. Even 
in “ The Sisters” (No. 6), the same face, rather 
physiognomically than artistically admirable, 
again haunts us. If Raffaelle had thus drawn 
all his virgins and saints from a single model, 
the world would have become extremely tired of 
the performance. The “ Rosalind” is neverthe- 
less a delightful work. 

In speaking of truthful delineation of natare 
we must not omit to mention the “Chevy” of 
Sir E. Landseer (No. 347), which does every- 
thing but bark. In the “Rent Day in the 
Wilderness””—rather a straggling picture—the 
dogs are also quite alive. Sant has shown 
equal mastery of a nobler subject than the dog— 
his children are almost always charming. We also 
call attention to No. 188, “ Custance sent adrift 
by the Constable of Alla,” by P. F. Poole; No. 236, 
“ Home News,” by G. D. Leslie ; No. 467,“ Sion 
House, 1553,” by Mrs. E.M. Ward; and No, 477, 
“In the Glen, Rathfarnan Park,” a remarkable 
work by F. Walker. “A Fleet Wedding” (No. 269), | 


| could not have been more charmingly drawn. 
And again, when the eye has become so accus- 
tomed to the detail as to take in merely the 
rich colouring without glancing to the suab- 
ordinate forms, the mode in which long acquaint - 
ance with the subject, no doubt, led the artist 
himself to regard it, the objection almost 
entirely di . 

_ It cannot be fairly urged that an exhibition 
including such works as we have named, and 
many other lovely landscapes and agreeable 
domestic scenes, is altogether unworthy of 
marking the centenary of the Royal Academy. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
/WORKING MAN FROM AN ARCHITECT'S 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Unper this title the first of a series of lectures 
| illustrative of the valae of science to industry 
(to which reference was made in our last) was 
delivered by Professor Kerr, of King’s Col- 
‘lege, on Taesday evening last, in the London 
| Mechanics’ Institution, Southampton-buildings, 
/Chancery-lane. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. Edward Hall, F.S.A. 

Professor Kerr said that in standing up to 





by E. Crawford, Frith’s scene from “She Stoops to address an assembly of working men on the 
Conquer” (No. 340), Bargess’s “ Stolen by Gip- | question of their own education he felt that he 
sies”” (No. 391), Hook’s “ Are Chimney-sweepers. was addressing those who were earnest in the 
Black ?” (No. 434), Hodgson’s “ Chinese Ladies cause, and who, without affectation, were bent 
looking at European Curiosities” (No. 453),' on something practical; and that, therefore, he 
Marks’s“ Experimental Gunnery in the Middle should best consult their feelings by proceeding 
Ages” (No. 494), Nicol’s “ Waiting at the Cross ‘at once to what he proposed to do. In the ont- 
Roads” (No. 504), and the same artist’s “China set, he proposed to divide his lecture into three 
Merchant” (No. 251), are very lively and faithful parts,—first, to endeavour to describe generally 
pictures. \the nature and position of the present move- 

After, but not at a very great distance ment; secondly, to treat the movement from 
from, the sea swell of Brett, and the desert what he called the architect’s point of view with 
glow of Herbert, we may mention the reference to the working man, apart from the 
“Corinth” of Mr. H. Johnson, in which the architect himself; and, thirdly, to take the 
gleam of the distant sun on mountain peaks, seen architect’s own point of view. First, then, with 
between the columns of the fallen temple, is a regard to the movement itself, as tending, in thia 
real bit of Mediterranean landscape. Linnell’s country, in favour of technical education. In 
“English Woodlands” (No. 17), Cole’s “Sun- | his opinion, the movement bad its rise, primarily, 
light lingering on the Autumnal Woods” (No. | in political changes in the past year. They had 
298), Redgrave’s “ Ancestral Woods” (No. 530), | not met to talk politics ; but, as a matter of fact, 
are beautiful bits of English scenery. | it was to be borne in mind that last year a very 

“Herod’s Birthday Feast,’ No. 520, by E.| important change was made politically in the 
Armitage, if not altogether a pleasing is a power- enfranchisement of the working-classes. This 
fal and able work. The outline of the tyrant’s was effected in a very unusual manner io 
face has probably been taken from the profiles of | respect of the change in the position of 
the Macedonian kings; the air of bloated and political parties. It became necessary for 
relaxed inebriation, though repulsive, is mar-| the party who had been turned out of power 
vellously expressive. So is the eagerness with to endeavour to regain power by some measure 
which every eye is turned upon Salome, evi-| of public importance ; and, as it seemed to him, 
dently from the attitude of the spectators rather that which was called a “cry” in such circum- 
than from her own, at a critical moment of her} stances was found to be the question of educa- 
display. The attention excited in the expe-| tion. But, as education had already been a cry 
rienced tambourine-player is eminently sug-| for many years, it was thought desirable to im- 
gestive of the skill of the dancer. The only two ex- | port into it a little novelty ; and, therefore, in- 
ceptions to the general intentness of gaze directed | stead of “education” generally, it was “ techni- 
to the dance are to be found in the evil face of | cal education” that was launched. They had 
Herodias, who is watching not the performance, | been led to expect that a great deal of legisla- 
but the king, and in the superb contempt with | tion would take place in the present session of 
which the fine old Jew behind the throne glances | Parliament respecting that class of men who had 
on the tipsy youth who shouts as he claps his been suddenly elevated to political importance, 
hands. The brown complexion of Herodias, The matter of technical edacation was taken up 





which has descended to her daughter, is hardly 
that of a woman who could have established 
such an empire over one of the beauty-loving 
Idumeean kings of a land abounding in female 
beauty. 

We have left till the last one of the most 
remarkable pictures in the exhibition as being 
one as to which, while criticism may have some- 
what to condemn, taste finds much to admire. 
The wonderful exuberance of detail in *‘ Made- 


line after Prayer,” No. 585, by Maclise, diverts | 


| by the Government Department of Science and 

Art, generally identified with the museum at 
| South Kensington, as regards its special fanc- 
tion for technical education. Science and art, 
as a matter for Governmental action, was simply 
synonymous with technical education, the pro- 
motion of which was the very purpose for which 
the South Kensington Museum existed. The 
Society of Arts was appealed to, but that Society 
was now amongst our old-fashioned institutions. 
It was established originally for broad purposes 





the eye from the beauty of the form and face of |—for the cultivation of science and art at large ; 
the girl herself. Why an artist should crowd | but its original purpose was in a great measure 
his canvas with such innumerable items of | gone, although it was still a very useful society, 





millinery and upholstery, exquisitely as they are 
painted, is only explicable on the idea that he 
revels in his command of the brush. We have 
seen apartments nearly as crowded as is the 
scene in which the girl’s bed is made, but it has 
been only in the houses of extremely wealthy 
Jews, where, with all that money can command, 
there usually lingers rather a strong flavour of 
the commercial genius. Such would not be the 
scene to tempt the visit of St. Agnes. Witha 
modest protest, therefore, against the wealth of 
embellishment, first as inappropriate in idea, and 
then as calling the attention away from the 
principal figure, we cannot but speak in the 
highest terms of the finish of the whole painting, 
as well as of the beauty of the figure. If fair 
St. Agnes herself had sought a limner, she 


and, in a case of this kind the proper court to go 
to. The discussions which took place in the 
Society of Arta were characterised by a want of 
ical bearing on the subject in question. , 
The class of persons most prominently repre- 
sented on the occasion was, perhaps, politi- 
cians—noblemen and gentlemen of position, 
who were present to support the movement 
from their own point of view, which was a 
political point of view. They looked upon the 
people, not as a people to be educated, but as a 
people to be worked upon for political purposes 
_ no doubt, entertained with the very 
best motives, bat guided by a peculiar organisa- 
tion of political life. Therefore, although there 
was a great deal of common sense in what the 
Society of Arts did, it failed exactly to hit the 
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mark. The working classes required that the | 


question should be dealt with more earnestly and | 
practically. Of those who attended the dis-) 
cussions, a portion also were philosophers, some | 
of them men of great name, who made profound | 
and eloquent speeches no doubt, but who were | 
theorists. Their speeches ended in nothing. In| 
the hard sense of practical life they had no proper | 
bearing on the subject under discussion. Another 
class of persons who took up the subject were 
philanthropists. Haman charity was not to be 
disparaged ; but England had arrived at that 
stage in the existence of nations when philan- 
thropy with a certain class of persons had become 
very much a matter of credit; and certainly, in 
the present instance, the speakers indulged only 
in vague declamation. Lastly, there was another 
class of persons who took up the question— | 
those representing the manufacturing interest. 
Gentlemen had come from the Midland counties 
to represent the manufacturers of their several 
localities. These had a much more intelligible | 
tale to tell, and they told it in plain language 
indeed. ‘They looked upon themselves as em- 
ployers of what was called labour. They had 
a variety of goods on hand for the market; they 
found that foreign dealers in labour were out- 
bidding them in the quality and price of those 
goods; and, investigating the matter with 
the view of discovering the reason why 
they were thus being bid out of the market, | 
they came to the conclusion that their work- 
tools, so to speak, were not good,—that the 
tools of the foreign workmen were better. They 
therefore appealed to somebody to find them 
better tools, better workmen, and a better class 
of foremen, who should be equally well qualified 
with those of their foreign competitors; and 
they said, “Jf you will supply us with these 
tools, then we will restore to England its snu- | 
premacy in the market.”’ The result was that, 
in answer to this appeal, only a very vague 
purpose was expressed,—a purpose of elevating, 
by some means not clearly defined, the educa- | 
tional character of the English workman gene- 
rally ; and, when it was considered how the | 
funds were to be provided for these measures, 
the conclusion arrived at was, that these funds | 
were to be provided out of the taxation of the | 
country. The practical result of the conference 
of the Society of Arts was, that something 
was to be done which was called the education | 
of the working classes technically, and that 
this was to be done at the public expense. A 
committee was appointed, and that committee | 
was about to sit on the basis he had described. 
It had become obvious that the artisans them- 
selves ought to take the matter into consi- 
deration. Seeing that their particular interests 
had not been fully represented in the discus- 
sions that had taken place on the subject, it 
was proposed that they should enter into dis- 
cussions of their own. He felt bound to tell 
them that he had no great expectations of 
practical result from the discussions of the 
artisans themselves. Straightforward, honest 
speaking, he believed, was always the rule 
in the meetings of the artisan class, and 
therefore if he should speak at variance with 
his audience he had no doubt they would 
forgive him. He did not expect much practical 
result from the discussions of the workmen 
themselves on account of various circumstances ; 
although at the same time he was decidedly in- 
clined to support such discussion, believing as 
he did that it would be earnest and unaffected, 
and devoid of many distracting elements which | 
were involved in the discussion by others; and 
if the discussions of the working classes had no 
direct practical effect, as regarded any public | 
measure, they could do no harm. On the con-| 
trary, they must do a great deal of good in the | 
way of promptings and inducements to individual 
exertion. What, then, was meant by the pro- 
posal for technical education ? Primarily and 
properly, it signified that for vocations more or 
jess learned a theoretical training in youth 
should be provided. However, at the present 
moment, popularly, the question took four 
forms, of which that was perhaps only one. 
First, there was the education afforded in 
science and art in the universities and public 
schools of the country. It was said that 
although our higher classes were educated well 
in a particular way, they were not educated 
well in another particular way—that, whilst on 
the Continent science and art were included in 
the ordinary course of education for well-edu- 
cated men, here, although not positively ex- 
cluded, they were overlooked; and that there. 
fore we were not on an equal footing with our 





Continental rivals. There was a general demand 
for science and art in the Paris schools. There 
they said, “Let us not confine the education 
of the more humble classes to the three 
R.s, good as these are in their way ; 
but give us a_ little of scientific and 
artistic knowledge, so that even the common 
classes of the community may be possessed of 
that intelligence which arises from some ac- 
qaaintance with these accomplishments.” A 





third form of the proposed technical education 
was, that there should be a better training in | 
England for professional men, and in this respect 
theoretical training was very much behind that | 
on the Continent. Fourthly, and lastly, there | 
was that particular form of technical education 
more immediately under consideration—technical | 
education for the artisan. What, then, was this | 
technical education for the artisan? It was that | 
elementary education in youth which should be | 
brought to bear upon the artisan’s particular | 
trade, so as to make him, intellectually and | 
theoretically, more powerful and accomplished | 
than he was at present. In this respect it was | 
urged that on the Continent, as in France and | 
Germany, the workman acquired a theoretical 
education, which was not afforded in England; 
and that if the English workman could be pos- 
sessed of that theoretical knowledge which his 
foreign rivals enjoyed, more particularly in art- 
workmanship, then he would be able to compete 
with foreign workmen upon their own ground, 
continuing at the same time to excel on English 
ground in that peculiar instinct which the English 
workman possessed, and which the foreigner did 
not. Then, with regard to the architect’s point 
of view; and first, as to the suitableness in the | 
present instance of the architect’s point of view. 
The architect, as chief of the workmen, was not 
so liable, as in the case of other professions, to 
lose the sympathies of the class over which he 
was placed as director. There was something | 
which always bound the architect and the work- 
men of that profession sincerely and honestly 
together. The position of the former was always 
recognised by those who were under him, 
and there were no disparaging interests be- 
tween them. That was a very favourable con- 
dition of things for the architect in taking | 
his particular point of view with regard to the 
education of the workman. The architect was | 
better appreciated by the workman than he was | 
by the member of Parliament. The discussions | 
which took place in the House of Commons 
were very often considerably wide of the mark. | 
Certain gentlemen seemed to make it a matter | 
of great amusement, not only to disparage, but | 
to ridicule the architect, whenever occasion | 
offered ; and, to believe those detractors, the) 
architect in England was a mere ignoramus as 
compared with the foreign architect ; whilst the 
buildings of the former were mere rubbish as 
compared with those of the latter. ‘There was 
a reason for this antagonism among certain 
classes in the Legislature, as there was a reason | 
for such antagonism in most other cases. The 
architect was possessed of a certain sentiment— 
sometimes amiable, sometimes not, but always a. 
sentiment working out a very good purpose. 
There was also a good deal of amateurism ; and 
therefore it was scarcely to be wondered at that 
the architect should present an cbject for dis- 
paragement to a certain class of minds, The! 
architect was no dealer in the market, no specu- | 
lator, no politician, no philosopher, no philan- 
thropist, strictly speaking, and he was no manu- 
facturer. He was a mere director of the work, | 
and practical co-operator with the workman, and 
therefore the sympathies of the two had always 
been and ever would be preserved. Again, the 
architect possessed in his own profession a sin-| 
gular combination of characteristics. He was at 
the same time a man of science, a notary of art, 
and a man of business,—a combination to be. 
found in no other profession. The architect 
was quite as much a man of business as the 
engineer, using bricks and mortar in one way as | 
the engineer did in another, and being associated | 
with him in the Royal Academy of Arte. His 
art was called “the queen of arts;” and, finally, 
he was quite as much a man of common sense 
and shrewdness in business as the builder. Com- 
bining these characteristics, then, the architect 
was peculiarly suitable for looking at the subject 
in question in a practical point of view. The 
technical education of the architect himself 
afforded a very good illustration of the technical 
education of the working classes. In the ex- 
isting contest upon the subject there was one 
class of thinkers in favour of what was called 
the English system, and there was another in 





result ? 


favour of the Continental system. In the former 
case, the workman had to spend four or five years 
in passing his pupilage, in the same way as in 
passing apprenticeship. The master did not 
undertake to explain anything to him, but he 
must have him working upon practical business ; 
and the argument was that if he did not learn 
to transact business he was a fool. That was 
the English system, without any hyperbole, 
The consequence was that when a young man, 
after having served a pupilage in the office of an 
architect, when he had at last an opportunity of 
commencing business on his own account, he 
was chargeable perhaps with being somewhat 
empirical, although those who accused him of 
working by the “rule of thumb,” might have 
a good deal to say in his favour. In France, 
when the pupil left school at Paris, and was 
destined to be an architect, he went into the 
workman’s room tobe under a man who undertook 
to teach him, and who carried him through a 
regular course of study from beginning to end, 
teaching him to draw, to design, and, it might 
be, also to construct. At the end of this course 
of study, the young man passed a Government 
examination : if he did not pass he had to go back 
and try again; but, having passed, he was 
farnished with a diploma, which served as a 
certificate to the public that the man was com- 
petent to be entrusted with’ architectural busi- 
ness. All the while he had done no particular 
work at all, and when such a man at last got 
into practice he did so by the aid of the Govern- 
ment, which employed him, and promoted him 
from one position to another—such being the 
way in which professional progress was made in 
France and in Germany. And what was the 
The man was educated—had his mind 
filled with theory,—but was deficient frequently 
in practice, and was entirely dependent on 
Government patronage. These things pointed 
to a difference of national character as between 
England on the one side of the Channel, and 
France on the other—a difference which every 
Englishman ought to understand. Narrow as 


| the Channel was, it divided two distinct types 
of human intelligence which it was questionable 
'whether centuries would bring into harmony. 


The systems which prevailed here and there 
were radically different. On the one side, there 
was what was called paternal governmens; on 
the other hand, not paternal but fraternal 
government. Under the paternal government 
our neighbonrs had all theadvantage to be derived 
from systematic action in the mass, to whatever 
purpose the human energy might happen to 
be turned; but on our side we had every- 
thing that was to be derived from individual 
opinions; and from that personal self-reliance, 


| personal self-confidence, aud personal enter- 


prise which carried Englishmen all over the 
world. The American practice was precisely 
the same ag our own. The Americans had 
copied the French in many things, but not in 
this. In America everything was fraternal, 
and a little more so than with ourselves—not 
superseding us in that system, but only carry- 
ing it a little further. With regard to the 
results of the two different administrations, as 
existing on opposite sides of the Channel, there 
were provided in France schools more or less 


‘free of charge for all work,—men who chose 


to take advantage of them; and any workman 
in France might obtain a theoretical education 
under this paternal system, which made it the 
duty of the Government to find him in every- 
thing, as opposed to our own system, accord- 
ing to which the individual was expected to 
find everything for himself. The Continental 
workman was much more theoretical than 
the English: his intellect was, perhaps, more 
keen and facile; but in instinct was not 60 
practical, and was, in point of fact, compara- 
tively feeble. The English workman might be 
empirical, but he generally managed to make 
his instinct go further in the end than the 
foreigner’s intellect. With regard to our En- 
glish Department of Science and Art, the Mu- 
seum of South Kensington was an institution 
of which England might justly be most proud, 
it being, he believed, the best museum in the 
world. It contained a great deal of surface 
matter, but still a great deal of most useful 
matter not to be found anywhere else; and 
yet it was very questionable whether the South 
Kensington system was at all calculated to 
succeed in England. The system 

powerful friends, but it also possessed consi- 
derable enemies ; and the reason of the enmity 
was to be found in the obvious want of 

with that English sentiment which lay at the 
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root of all our operations in this country. There 
was a certain paternal character about the De- 
partment; and he was not prepared to say 
that it was easy to suggest a better plan; 
but, although not able to suggest an im- 
provement, one might perceive a defect; and 
it appeared to him that the defect consisted 
in this, that there was a certain kind of what 
might be called Czesarism, copied from the Con- 
tinental régime, which was independent of all 
matters of government as forming the essentials | 
of our system. Therefore it was that the South | 





Tuilerier, the Opera, and some buildings on the 
civil list. His other works were large factories 
for different productions, at Batignolles, Passy, 
Saint-Denis, Belleville, the Faubourgs of Paris, 
and an industrial cité at Gros-Caillou; 
chateaux, villas, numberless hotels, maisons a 
loyer, on considerable scales. He is accredited 
with especial success in monuments to the dead, 
expressing the idea of death, his biographer 
relates, in a noble and elevated manner quite 
opposite to the fantastical style affected by con- 
temporary artists. M. Du Bois left a library of 


Kensington Museum, with all its advantages, upwards of 20,000 volumes, without counting 
should be found not to succeed in this country ; innumerable pamphlets, gathered together prin- 
and if any institution of the kind was devised cipally to assist him in the literary works 


so as to be perfectly successful in the matter of | 


he undertook. Before he died he finished a 


received the help of Irish sympathy and Irish 
genius, for to another friend of his—Sir Thomas 
Deane,—with Mr. Woodward, was entrusted the 
building of the Museum at Oxford ; and the best 
details of it were executed by sculptors born and 
trained here, and the finest window in the facade 
was carved from his design by an Irishman. 
The work they did together had, however, been 
vain. The architecture they sought to introduce 
was inconsistent alike with the reckless luxury, 
and the deforming mechanism, and the squalid 
misery of modern cities. He could tell of other 
failures as years went on; but he would proceed 
to speak of the result of these discouragements. 
They were aware that the tendency of the minds 
of disappointed men was to say that life was a 





technical education in England, it would have | “ Bibliographie des Beaux-Arts et Spécialement de | vanity—that its pleasures could be grasped in 
to be devised so as to fall in with what he had U’Architecture,’ in three volumes; a treatise imagination only. The cloud was but a painted 
no objection to being called the prejudices to upon “ Stéréométrie ;” a “ Dictionary of Archi- cloud after all. No one had more beautifully 
which those principally concerned had been tecture,” in three volumes; a treatise upon the expressed that sentiment than Pope :— 


accustomed, and which they were slow to “ Comptabilité des Bitiments,” in two volumes; 
/and commenced the biographies of ancient and | 


gurrender.* 





A FRENCH BIOGRAPHY OF CELEBRATED 
ARCHITEOTS.+ 


Tue venerable French architect, the late M. 
Alexandre Du Beis, had commenced the pre- 
paration of a monument to the memory of the 
great, in the form of a grand biographical work, 
which was to record the labours and occurrences 
in the lives of French and foreign architects, 
when his death, in his eighty-first year, put an 
end to his project. But since that event, which 
took place in 1866, the materials he had col- 
lected have been placed in the hands of M. 
Charles Lucas for completion and publication. 
The work will appear in instalments periodi- 
cally, and the introductory number, completed 
under these auspices, is now before us. Aftera 
modest bow to the public, which, rendered into 
writing, runs to the effect that, if left to him- | 
self, he should not have dared to attempt the 
accomplishing such a magnificent scheme, mixed 
with expressions of gratification on being called 
upon to carry out that which so great a genius 
had conceived, M. Lucas commences his task 
with the biography of the founder of the work, 
for whose memory he entertains the most affec- 
tionate reverence. In the ordinary course this 
would have been deferred till his name occurred 
alphabetically; but his continuator, who calls 
himself his disciple, asks sympathy for the feel- 
ing of filial piety which compels him to place it | 
before all others. 

Alexandre Du Bois was educated first at the 
Central School, and subsequently at the Poly- | 
technic, in Paris, and at an early age obtained | 
the chair of mathematical professor at I’Ecole | 
Militaire, which he held for three years. But an 
intense admiration of architecture led him to 
place himself with MM. Le Bas and Debret, 
under whom he studied for some time. He next 
obtained a Government appointment, which he 
held till 1815, when, in the storms of that 
eventful year, he enrolled himself among his 
former fellow-pupils of the Polytechnic School, 
as one of the defenders of Paris. On the sub- 
sidence of this excitement he returned to his 





modern architects now under notice. 
M. Lucas adds that it is intended to give only 


the lives of such architects as have been recog. | 
nised as eminent either by Government, the | 
| public, or the profession; such as the chief’ 


architects of the public administration, the 
laureates of the exhibitions, the pensionnaires of 
the Academies of France and Rome, and the 
members of the Legion of Honour. The selection 
of foreign architects will be guided by a similar 
rule. A photograph of a medallion designed by 
M. Lucas forms the first of the series of illustra- 
tions. On this is represented a tumulus on 
which are piled wreaths of immortelles termi- 
nating in a summit formed by a pine-apple. 
Tradition, carrying a torch in one hand and a 
wreath in the other, stands on one side of the 
tumulus, and a branch of laurel balances the 
composition on the other. Around runs the 
legend, “Ad memoriam majorum.” On the re- 
verse are a lamp for tradition, books for science, 
a star for inspiration, a pencil for form, com- 


passes for measurement, a pen for writings, and 
a palm for recompense, neatly grouped. Por- 
traits of architects, both ancient and modern, 
are promised. As M. Lucas has enjoyed the 
assistance and support of several eminent per- 
sons, and has been assured of further encourage- 
-ment as his task proceeds, we doubt not he will | 
realise the idea of M. Du Bois, and make a 
“ golden book” of the glories of the profession 
of architecture. 





THE MYSTERY OF LIFE AND ITS ARTS. 


On the 13th inst. Mr. John Ruskin delivered a 
lecture, under this heading, in the Concert-room 
of the Exhibition Palace, Dublin. In the course 


of it he said, ten years in the early period of his 


life were devoted to endeavouring to show the 
excellence of the works of a man whom he be- 
lieved to be the greatest English painter since 
Reynolds. He had, then, perfect faith in the 


“* Meanwhile, Opinion gilds with varying rays 

Those painted clouds that beautify our days ; 

Each want of happiness by Hope supplied, 

And each vacuity of sense by Pride : 
These build as fast as knowledge can destroy : 

In folly’s cup still laughs the bubble joy. 
One prospect lost, another still we gain, 
And not a vanity is given in vain.”’ 

But the effect of failure on his own mind had 
been the reverse of what was described by the 
poet. The more disappointing his own life had 
‘been, the more solemn and wonderful it had 
become to him. It had become to him no more 
a painted cloud, but a terrible and impenetrable 
cloud; not a mirage, which vanished as he 
approached it, but a pillar of darkness which he 
was forbidden to draw near; for he saw that 
both his own failure, and his success in petty 
things that seemed worse than failure, arose 
from the want of a sufficiently earnest effort to 
understand the whole law and meaning of our 
life, and to bring it to sufficiently noble ends. 
He saw more clearly every day that every 
success in arts, as well as in other occupations, 
had come from the ruling of all lower purposes, 
not by a conviction of the nothingness, but by a 
solemn faith in the glory of human nature, and 
in the promise, however dimly apprehended, 
that the mortal part of that nature would at 
last be swallowed up in immortality, and that, 
indeed, the arts themselves never had reached 
any vital strength or honour, but in the effort 
to proclaim that immortality. Nothing that he 
had ever said was more true, but had been more 
misunderstood, than that the arts could not be 
right unless their motive was right. Continually 


| weak painters came to him with their paintings, 


and the only answer that he could give them 
was, that if they had expended twenty instead 
of two years upon their work, they had not 
‘mind or hand to succeed. But let the point be 
tested by men who did know their business, who 
had the hand and the gift, or might have it, and 
these should serve their nation faithfully with 
it; for it was a greater trust than ships or 
armies. Ships and armies might be replaced 
if they were lost; but a great intellect 
once abused was a curse to the earth. But 


| power of every great truth to prevail altimately, what he meant by saying that the arts should 


and to take its right place for usefulness amongst have a noble motive was that they had never 


men. Turner, during his lifetime, knew better prospered but when they were devoted to the 


appointment, and superintended the erection of| than he did, and discouraged his views. His, proclamation of some divine truth or law. 
the abattoir of Grenelle, having, previous to the | books, however, got talked about, and he began | Yet he had seen that they had always failed in 
outbreak, directed that of Montmartre. When | to hope for victory. The trustees of the National | these proclamations—that poetry, sculpture, and 
the Opera-house was entrusted to M. Debret, he| Gallery commissioned him to arrange 300 ex- | painting, though only great when they strove to 
appointed Du Bois one of his inspectors, dnd he| amples of the great painter’s studies in the teach us something about the gods, never had 


seems to have been deputed to arrange the ven- | 


tilation, heating, and the acoustic and mechanical been placed there; but they were not exhibited, | had 
requisites of the stage. After a visit of inquiry | for the room in which they hung was always’ powe 


to England, he drew up a long report upon the | 
construction of this work, addressed to the | 
Minister of the Maison du Roi, in which his 
biographer finds striking proof of his wonderful | 
union of the artistic faculty and scientific exact- | 
ness. For thirty years after this M. Du Bois | 
filled the post of Commissaire-Voyer of the first | 
class to the Prefecture of Police, in which he 
exercised beneficial inflaence upon works relating 
to the health and salubrity of Paris. From 
his private works, which were very numerous, 
M. Lucas selects two for especial mention, the 
first being the hydraulic problem of the convey- 
ance of water to the summit of the Butte-Mont- 
martre, and the other the construction of the 
first gasworks, which were intended to light the 





* The remainder in our next. 

+ Biographie Universelle des Architectes Céldbres, par 
Feu Alexandre Du Bois, architecte du gouvernement, 
membre du Conseil d'Hygiéne du Département de la 
Beine, et Charles Lucas, architecte. Paris, Bureaux, 
Rue Rochechouart, 55. Imprimerie Générale de Ch. 

ure, Rue de Fleurus, 1868, 





Kensington Museum. Accordingly they had | 


taught us anything trustworthy about them, but 
always betrayed their trust, and with these 
rs at the full reach of them, become 


empty. That showed him that ten years of his ministers to party and to passion. He had felt, 


life had been practically lost. For that he did 


also, amazement at the incurable apathy that 


not much care; but what he did care for was was in us, hearers ;—that while the wisdom and 


the (to him) frightful discovery that the most 
splendid genius in art might be permitted by 
Providence to labour and to perish uselessly— 
that in the very fineness of it there might be 


‘something rendering it as invisible to ordinary 


sight as an Eleusinian mystery ;—that the glory 
of it was perishable as well as invisible ;—that 
the gift of it might be as snow in summer and 
rain in harvest. That was the first mystery of 
life to him. Amongst several personal reasons 
which caused him to give this prosing lecture in 
Ireland, one of the chief was, that in reading it 
he should be near the beautiful building, now 
their Engineers’ School, which was the first 
realisation he had the joy to see of the principles 
he had been endeavouring to teach, but which, 
alas! was now no more than the richly-designed 
monument of one of the most earnest souls that 
ever gave itself to the arts—Benjamin Wood- 
ward. But it was not in Ireland only that he 


| rightness of every art and act of life could only 
be consistent with a right understanding of the 
end of life, we are all plunged, as it were, in a 
languid dream, our eyes heavy and our ears 
closed, lest by chance any inspiration or voice 
should teach us, and we should understand with 
our hearts. This intense apathy was the first 
great mystery of life that stood in the way of 
every perception of every virtue. They had sent 
for him to talk to them about art. The one 
thing he had to tell them was, that art ought not 
to be talked about. The fact that there was a 
talk about it signified that it was ill done, or 
could not be done. The highest works of art 
were the silent productions of instinct which 
the possessor of it knew to be incommunicable, 
and the true critic of it knew to be inexplicable 
but through a long process of laborious years. 
They were all of them wild with enthusiasm 
about the work of Gustave Doré. If he were to 
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tell them that that work was wholly bad—bad | 
not by failure, but with a dreadful evil, with a, 
harpy power of pollution, and that as long as) 
they looked at such art as that they coald have, 
no perception of any pure or beautiful work, 
would they look at Gustave Doré’s pictures the 
less on that account ? Rather more, he fancied. 
On the other hand, he could talk to them about 
good works of art, but they would be none the 
wiser for that. Art could not, like science, be 
communicated in that way. Art was the in- 
structive and necessary result of powers which 
could only be developed through successive 
generatious, and which only burst to light 


building materials, which he described, has not 
been challenged ; in fact, those defects have been 
virtually admitted by every one practically 
conversant with the subject. He, therefore, feels 
it to be his duty farther to ventilate the matter, 
and suggest how, in his opinion, such proper 
materials as may be required in the formation 
of the extensive edifices which the Board of 
managers propose to erect at so large an outlay 
of public money may be best, easiest, and most 
cheaply procured. 

After much consideration given to the sub- 
ject, the writer is most decidedly of opinion that 
a large proportion of the pauper inmates of 





under social conditions of equally slow growth. 
Whole eras of history, and the passions of 
dead millions were summed up in the exist- 
ence of a noble art. 


workhouse infirmaries, schools, and madhouses, 
‘and those who are generally termed able-bodied 
| paupers, inasmuch as they are capable of per- 


If such a noble art forming the ordinary amount of workhouse 


dwelt amongst them they should simply feel it | labour, are there in consequence of ailments 
and rejoice in it, and not care to hear lectures | produced by damp or wet brickwork in the habi- 
about it. Since it was not amongst them they | tations they or their parents had previously in the demand for sand for the purpose of manu- 


had only to go back to the last place where the | occupied, and from which the very places they facture. 


proper quantity of stone lime, Such a mixture 
would form a most excellent mortar. If inland 
cement cannot be obtained, blue lias lime should 
be used for the underground courses, and for 
the parapets. Then use for the superstructure 
either stone from inland quarries or close-kiln 
burned bricks, slop made or made with inland 
sand. If the mould used in making the bricks 
be even dusted with river sand, or with sand 
coming from pits within a mile of the river, or 
swam over any portion of salt water, there 
would be danger in using such bricks. As blue 
lias lime will ensure greater strength in the 
walls of the building than ordinary lime, it is 
desirable that it should be used as a substitute 





| for cement wherever necessary. 


The demand for bricks having been gradually 


increasing during the last fifteen years, and that 
_in the proportion of 10,000,000 to 1,000,000 for. 
| merly used, has caused a corresponding increase 


This material was taken from the 


root and stock of it was yet alive. Ifthey were | now reside in are not altogether free. The poor | sand-hills on the shores of the river, but that 
to go back for germs of national art that had / man’s house is generally built on low ground, operation was found so to weaken the river-wall 


decayed, they should find a more signal example | not thoroughly underdrained, and the soil of the that, for its protection, the Board of Conservancy 
in Ireland than in any other European country. | foundation being taken out to a depth of 12 in. found it necessary to interfere and prevent sand 
In the tenth century Ireland possessed a school | or 15 in., makes @ lower trench to become a re- being taken above Woolwich, under pain of fine 
of illumination which in all essential qualities | ceptacle for sach water as may run or leak from and imprisonment, so driving those getting it 
was wholly unrivalled. He knew none that were | waterbutts, sinks, drippings from the roofs, or below that point, and necessarily into brackish 
equal to it for invention, finish, and refinement. rainfalls soaking through the ground; water water, rendered much more go by the sewerage 
The lecturer, in continuation, said he had seen thus deposited under]the foundation not only of the metropolis. But, even if the Thames 
much of the Irish character, and he thought the saturates the brickwork underground, but is Conservancy had not enforced this stringent 
form of failure it was most liable to was this, drawn up in many instances 2 ft. or 3 ft. above regulation, it would have been impossible to 
that being generous, and wholly intending to do the surface of the soil upon which the building have obtained a sufficient supply of freshwater 
right, it did not attend to the external laws of rests. Where the guttering of the roof has been sand for brickmaking purposes from that source. 
right, but thought it must necessarily do right imperfectly executed, or has become in any way Recourse must therefore have been had to other 
because it meant to do so; and then, when it defective, the walls also become saturated down- | means of obtaining the sand required. As it is 
did wrong without intending to do so, the con-| wards, and thus get soddened and waterbound, always desirable to obtain a nice smooth face 
sequences came upon it, and a sense of innocence so that they are never again perfectly dry. to the brick, inland sand ground very fine may 
and justice led it further astray than anything Damp caused in the manner here described may be properly used for the purpose. In that part 
it would have been capable of doing with a good | be said to originate in malformation of strac- of the process of brickmaking which is called 
conscience. Mr. Ruskin concluded his lecture! ture, and not solely from the use of improper or “ walk flatting,” the table is dusted with sand 
by exhorting his hearers to do useful work as a' defective materials, such as the mixing of saline to “flat” the quantity required in order to fill 
means of preparing society for the development particles with the clay of which the bricks are | the mould, and the clay, as it were, licks up the 
of art. Let them strive to feed, to dress, and made, or in the mortar used for the purpose of sand, so that it will pass easily through the 
to lodge all those who required such aid. These binding them together. There are thus two mould without sticking. To make each brick 
were the three first arts. All the fine arts came | sources of damp to which the dwellings of the shift clean, the mould is also dusted with the 
after them. In respect of dress, he laid down rich as well as those of the poor are too fre- same sand. If soft Thames sand, “ unwea- 
that persons ought to dress so that their rank quently exposed, the latter more especially on | thered,” be used in both cases, that of itself is 
should be known; and the changes of fashion | the ground of cheapness. | sufficient to “ pickle” the brick, without the 
should be restricted within certain limits. It| It may be remarked also that the houses of , barrow-loader dusting-the face of it, as he gene- 
was not by parliamentary measures that they | the poor are generally built of inferior bricks. rally does, with the same material. A uniform 
would reduce the amount of the distress that Not that old bricks should be universally con- effect is produced throughout the whole of the 
was multiplying daily ; but every one should ask demned as useless, for some of them are much kiln of bricks thus made; and the only way of 
himself this question, “ How many persons can | more fit to make a dry building than new bricks preventing a deteriorating result is to get inland 
I feed, clothe, and put into wholesome rooms?” | manufactured with brackish water, clay mixed sand ground in a mill till equally fine as the 


The elevation of the mind of the masses above | with sea sand, or moulded with saline materials | 
that state into which their physical conditions| dragged from the river channel near to where 
had reduced them was also an essential pre- | the new bricks are made, or floating up to Lon- 
liminary to the future superstructure of art. | don in leaky barges. But bricks taken from the 
, flues, kitchens, old drains, cellaring, store-rooms, 

aud places where hams and meat are salted and 
preserved, cookeries and washhouses, which 
BUILDING MATERIALS AND THEIR | form 8 large proportion of the whole, are mixed 
DEFECTS. together with certain kinds of new bricks and 

worked up into small buildings, at little cost, to let 

In a letter recently published by “A Metro- ' on what may be considered low terms, but taking 
politan Ratepayer,”* the attention of the Board | all consequences into account are really exor- 
of Management of the Metropolitan Asylum | bitantly high. Such buildings, in my opinion, 
District was specially invited to the existence | never will be perfectly dry ; therefore, bricks 
of very serious defects in building materials now | which have undergone deterioration in the way 
or used for the construction of asylums, | described should not be used in any building 
ospitals, and other large habitations for the | intended for human occupation. Only good, old, 
accommodation of the poor. The object of the | dry, and hard bricks, manufactured of the best 
writer, in the first place, was to make those | material, should be so employed. All others 
defects obvious, and then to indicate the causes should be used to make road bottoms, as they 
by which they were produced, so as to enable | constitute the best material that can be selected 











the managers of the Metropolitan Asylum | for such a purpose. If used in that way, it may 


District, in the erection of asylums and hospitals | be fairly calculated that at the least one-fourth 
proposed to be bnilt in various parts of the|of the outlay now expended on macadamised 
suburbs of London, at the joint expense of the | roads would be saved, for it has been well ascer- 
several metropolitan parishes and unions, to| tained that a weak bottom makes the wear of 
rm the committal of errors similar to those | material under the surface mach greater than is 
- ich have been actually productive of very | caused by traffic over a sound bottom. A great 
gree consequences to the general health | pecuniary saving to the several parishes ot the 
o the community, and, in many individual | metropolis would be the direct result. 
instances, have not only shortened life, but} The first step which ought to be taken in the 
perverted it from continuous health to a period | erection of such extensive buildings as are con- 
of intense suffering. It was to ameliorate the | templated by the Asylum Board, is the preparing 
condition of the lunatic, imbecile, and afflicted | a good foundation. The proper drainage of the 
poor, under the several forms of parochial | land is an essential point which must in no case 
management which had obtained legislative| be overlooked. Then it would be desirable to 
Sanction, that the Poor Law Act of 1867 was put at least 12 in. of clean gravel or flints 
— and the special constitution of the Board | brought from inland pits into the excavation 80 
of managers was so framed as to represent the forming a perfect system of under drainage and 
rage of all who were under legal obligation | upon that a substantial layer of concrete. "The 
- — the money proposed to be thus/sand for mortar should be brought from inland 
om ed. The statement made by “ A Metro-| pits, either carted or by rail. If the sand can- 
Politan Ratepayer” respecting the defects in| not be found near to or on the land, half the 
proportion of it required might have substituted 
for it, clay burned hard and ground with a 








* Bee p. 208, ante. 


sand usually employed in making what are 
termed “ grey stocks.” Inall such places of the 
superstructure as it may be thought necessary 
to use cement, it is, as we have said, strongly 
recommended that blue lias lime be substituted. 
By duly adopting these suggestions a good, 
sound, substantial building will be produced, 

A METROPOLITAN RaTEPAYER, 


| 








ON MODERN FURNITURE. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the ordinary meeting of this society, held 
on Friday evening, the 22nd, Mr. Charlies L. 
Eastlake read a paper on ‘‘ Modern Farnitare.” 

It was, he said, a sabject of considerable inte- 
rest, and one in which more than all others 
| the public showed their bad taste. All kinds of 
| household furniture had of late years greatly 
deteriorated, both with respect to design and 
material. This, although it might seem strange, 
was in a great measure owing to the amount of 
competition in trade, in consequence of which 
every upholsterer found it absolutely necessary 
to be continually introducing new patterns, 
however hideous. No one dared now-a-days to 
find fault with a lady’s taste; if one did so it was 
almost an unpardonable offence, and yet it was 
but too apparent that even in the highest circles 
there was very little really good taste. Mater- 
familias furnished her house more after fashion 
than in accordance with art, and as long as the 
shopman could persuade her that such or such a 
material had been supplied shortly before to some 
noble lord she at once purchased it, and would 
ever after be blind to its faults. This was 
much to be regretted; but it was to no small 
extent the effect of art forming little if any part 
of a young lady’s education. They were sup- 
posed by learning music and other accomplish- 
ments to become judges of art; whereas it 


ought to be a study for them to do so. People, 





were, however, at last beginning to realise that 
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there was such a thing as good taste in up- 
holatery, jewelry, and even in millinery, and 
that the last fashion was not necessarily the 
best. 

The present style of household furniture was 
utterly devoid of taste, and as a rule hideous in 
the extreme. The curves, for instance, in their 
chairs and sofas, which were the order of the 
day, what could be more uncomfortable or in- 
convenient? They were not ornamental, and in 
many instances made the article almost useless. 
The process was called “shaping,” and a very 
bad practice it was, and utterly opposed to all 
principles of taste. The carving, too, which one 
met with on these pieces of furniture, was very 
bad, as was also the custom of veneering. A 
wood carver might be an artist, but a furniture 
carver was @ mere machine, and hig productions 
might be obtained by the yard, or in some in- 
stances by the pound. It was lamentable to 
notice how the turner’s art had deteriorated ; 
indeed, the work of a country wheelwright was 
often more artistic, inasmuch as any ornaments 
which he added were generally simple, and not 
devoid of taste. As a rule, the furniture in the 
hall of a modern house was the best, on account 
of its simplicity. The table was usually made 
of oak; and the chairs, since they were not in- 
tended to be moved about so much as in & 
sitting-room, were more solid and presentable. 
The furniture, however, in the other rooms 
was bad, no apartments being arranged in a 
similar style. The dining-room table, which 
pulled out as a telescope, was insecure, and 
ought not to be tolerated; while the carpets and 
paper were invariably ugly, and needed reform. 
He had seen some chairs which had been made 
in the early part of the seventeenth century ; 
they were stuffed with feathers, and still re- 
tained their original shape in the seat. Furni- 
ture now-a-days scarcely lasted a lifetime, and 
soon became shabby and rickety; and tables, 
which used to be polished by hand, were now 
covered with what was ealled “ French polish,” 
in reality a sort of varnish which failed to give 
the wood that dark and massive appearance which 
was the characteristic of furniture occasionally 
met with in some of the country-honses. It was 
astonishing what an amount of articles were 
manufactured and sold for old work, often one 
panel being deemed sufficient ground for the 
formation of a whole sideboard. But on inspec- 
tion the difference would be easily perceived. 
The cracks would be found filled with putty and 
varnished over; the carving stuck on with glue, 
instead of firmly fixed ; and in many respects it 
would be seen that they were greatly inferior to 
what they were supposed to represent. The 
curtains of the present day, he considered, were 
made much too long, so that they might be 
hitched up on pegs at the sides of the window 
resembling incipient engine-buffers. The con- 
sequence was, the dust accumulated, and the 
material soom wore out. The poles, too, on 
which they were hung, or supposed to be 





bung,—for often they were merely an imaginary 
ornament,—were much too big, and were finished | 
off with some huge flower, at once inelegant and 
unnatural, Fringe, as Mr. Pagin had pointed | 
out, was originally the ends of silk, which were | 
tied into a knot to prevent them unravelling; | 
bat our modern fringe was twisted in with a 
number of little pieces of wood, and then at- 
tached to some article for which it was entirely 
unsuited. The carpet, in his opinion ought to 
be a sqnare one, and not fitted into the corners 
of the room,—a system which was opposed to 
all economy, and extremely inconvenient in the 
case of a removal; while tho pattern should be 
more in the Eastern style, and not in the weari- | 
some regularity of the English productions. | 
here were many matters, too, with respect to | 
our bed-room furnitare, which needed reform. | 


There should be nothing there to offend the eye, 
but everything ought to invite repose. The | 


great “four-poster” bedstead, surrounded by 
Curtains which were drawn round the sleeper, 
was an absurdity of a past age, and totally at 
Variance with present ideas of health ; but there 
Were many things now in use which would seem 
equally ridiculous to posterity. Among other 
things to be langhed at was the change of fashion 
With respect to different woods. At the present 
time, everything in a drawing-room was made 
of walnut; a little time since it was all rose- 
Wood, and before that mahogany. It was a 
mistake to suppose that really good furniture 
Would be more expensive than the present style. 
It would be in reality cheaper, and im every 
respect more satisfactory. He was glad to see 





some architects had taken the matter in 


them in the advancement of art. 

Mr. Ridge quite agreed with what Mr. East- 
lake had said with respect to the want of taste 
in the public generally ; but they (the architects) 
must endeavour to instil some taste into them, 
and point out to them the absurdity of following 
fashion when opposed to art. Such was popular 
prejudice against the old style of furniture that 
any one about to be married and wishing to 
furnish his house with real taste would have to 
do it before the ceremony, as he would never 
be allowed to do it afterwards. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Eastlake said 
that he had suggested a table which would do 
away with the necessity of the telescope one. He 
proposed to have two bearers, to be pulled out 
at each end ; they would be twice as long inside 
as out, so that they would be strong enough to 
bear any strain. He considered that an incised 
ornament would be the best for wood, but any 
of a monumental style should be avoided. 


| 





HOW WE SET THE STEAM TO WORK. 


We have robb’d the mine, we have kindled the flame, 
And lighted the fire so bright; 

We have made a prison, the strongest on earth, 
To hold in the ‘‘ water sprite.” 


For the sprite is lazy, and roams abroad, 
In the river, the spring, the sea; 

He will sing, and bubble, and murmur about, 
But never to work will he. 


Leave him at large, let him ran down-hill, 
Let him roam where’er he list, 

And he aimlessly rushes to and fro, 
Or exhales in fogs and mist. 


But we want him to work wherever we will; 
He is etrong, and our muscles will save ; 
So we fasten him up in an iron box, 
And force him to be our slave. 


And we light the fire, and torture him well, 
Till be kicks and screams like mad: 

**I will get out of this nasty hole: 
Be quiet ; yon hurt me, lad,” 


Then out he comes, with a rush and a roar, 
In a scalding cataract shower. 

* Very well,” quoth we, “ come out if you will, 
Provided you yield us power.” 


And we guide him, and turn him, and twist him about, 
In @ narrow and straiten’d 

And we make him to pull, and struggle, and shout, 
Till he moves the heaviest load. 


So he turns the mill, and works the mine, 
And he ‘akes our ships to sea; 

He ploughs the land, and he moves the sand, 
Aud he mows the meadow lea, 


We found him cold, we have made him hot; 
He was slow, and weary, and wet ; 

We move him about from place to place, 
And we make him puff and sweat. 


Aha! old sprite, we have got you now, 
And never will let you loose ; 

We have you enchain’d, and will manage your powers 
By the wheel and the iron noose, 








ART-UNION OF LONDON, 


PRINCIPAL WORKS ALREADY SELECTED BY 
PRIZEHOLDERS, 


From the Royal Academy.—La Vita Nuova, F. W. W. 
Topham, 200/,; Wnhitby from Heights, E. J. Niemann, 
100/.; Fishing-boats preparing for Sea, E. Hayes, 75/. ; 
Late in the Grousing Season, W. z Hopkins, 604. ; 
Evening in the Liledr Valley, North Wales, W. Cubley, 











hand, and he hoped that the public would assist | , 
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_ From the Society of Painters in Water Colours.—Moon« 
ight—Duek-shooting, C. Branwhite, 35/.; The Clover« 
stack, C, Davidson, 3:1. 

From the Institute of Painters in Water Colours.—View 
looking towarda Castel-a-Mare, Bay of Naples, T. L. Row- 
botham, 60 guineas; Lane Scene with Sheep, WG. Shalders, 
40l.; In the Lledr Valley, J. C. Reed, 301.; Kilchurn 
Castle, Loch Awe, Argyleshire—Effect after Rain, T. L. 
Rowbotham, 151. 

From the General Exhibition of Water Colour Drawings. 
Toeing the Mark, J. Lobley, 63/.; Tantallon, G. L. Hall, 
501, ; Luccombe Chine, Isle of Wight, F. Walton, 20/, 











SANITARY DEPUTATION TO 
GOVERNMENT. 


A LARGE deputation has waited upon the Duke 
of Marlborough, as president of the Privy Coun- 
cil; the Duke of Devonshire, as president of 
the Poor-law Board; and Mr. Gathorne Hardy, 
as Home Secretary, to draw attention to im- 
portant matters connected with the laws of 
health, and other questions. The deputation 
was received in the council-chamber of the 
Privy Council Office, and was introduced by Mr. 
George Clive, M.P. 

The ministers present were addressed at 
some length by Mr. Clive, Dr. Acland, Mr. 
Chadwick, Mr. Acland, Dr. Rumsey, Dr. 
Symonds, Dr. Simpson, and Dr. Stewart ; 
and by their remarks it was shown that the 
deputation represented not only the British 
Medical Association, a body of upwerds of 4,000 
medical men in all the great cities throughout 
the country, and the Social Science Associa- 
tion, but well-known gentlemen were also pre- 
sent from different paris of the kingdom, in 
order to bear testimony to the urgent neces- 
sity that exists for the Government at once to 
take steps to learn the complicated and inhar- 
monious nature of the present sanitary laws, 
and to provide for their consolidation. 

The Duke of Marlborough acknowledged that 
the subject was one of the greatest importance 
to the whole country, and said the Government 
was fully aware of the inconvenience of the 
present system of things. The Board of Health 
which previously existed was a movable body, 
and, it having been dislodged in a very un- 
workmanlike manner, he was obliged to say, its 
work had been thrown upon the Privy Council. 
This had already arrested the attention of the 
Government, whose duty it would no doubt be 
to consider how a central body could be formed 
for the administration of the sanitary laws. He 
agreed that there should be a revision and con- 
solidation of the sanitary laws, having special 
reference to the increase of the efficiency of 
their administration, both central and local. 
Local boards of health did not exist every- 
where, and it might be well to make the proper 
authorities responsible for the administration of 
the sanitary laws. These ends might be attained 
by having a complete organisation under one 
department. The Government would consider 
these things, and would give their best attention 
to the whole subject. Perhaps the Government 
would appoint a royal commission. 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Wolverhampton.—The stonemasons, who had 


Sek; A Meuatele Gia, E, Pelee OSs 2 Deven not bound themselves by the arbitration agree- 


Osteria, D. W. Deane, 40/.; A Chiffonier, E. Crowe, | 


401. ; Keading the News, W. Hemsley, 35/,; The Old Lady | ment, adopted the old plan, and “struck” 
objects to Mud, W. Weekes, 26. 5s.; Jinjalls (camel | ¢, higher wages; and from peculiar circum- 


uns) en Route, J, A. Benwell, 252.; Leith Hill, Surrey, | 
W. T. Bolton, 21/.; Spring at Burnbam Beeches, W 


Banks, 15 guineas; The Confluence of the Bure and the | 
Yare, Great Yarmouth, G. Eaton, 15 guineas; Hay- | 
making near Henley-on-Thames, the late H. J, Bodding- | 
ton, 15/.; Under the Beeches, A. J. Stark, 152. } 

From the Royal Scottish Academy.—Shades of Evening, | 
Fergus More, Glen Sannox, T. Ciark, 63/.; Shopping in 
the Fifteenth Century, G. Hay, 60/.; Near Haziemere, | 
Surrey, J. Peel, 25/.; On the Canal, near Wolverhampton, 
J. H. Oswald, 14J. 

From the Society of British Artists. —On the Way, 
between Godalming and Shalford, J. Tennant, 1501. ; Gomg 
Home, J.J. Hill, 100i.; Ploughing the Deep, A. Clint, 
75l.; Will ye go to the —, my Mary? J. Crai 
65l.; Peel Castle, Isle of . Danby, 601.; Cra 
catching, South Coast, E. Holmes, 66/. 6s.; Tantallon 
E. Hayes, 50/. ; The Ploughman’s Dinner, W. Shayer, 501. ; 
Early Wooing, T. Roberts, 45/.; The Village School— 
Winter, G. A. Williams, 40/.; French Fishing-boats going 
to Sea, J. J. Wilson, 40¢.; A Scene near St. Asaph, C. L. 
Coppard, 35/.; The Alhambra, from the 
Granada, Spain, J. — oe On Bo eee F 
Godet, 30/.; A Gipsy Family—Evening, W. yer, 30d. ; 
A Welsh Lake, Mevionethshire, A. Borland, 261.; Near 
Shebbear, North Devon, J. Peel, 21/.; Roadside Inn, J. F. 
Herring, 20/.; Musing, J. M. Barber, 20/.; Prettyman’s 
Lane, Edenbridge, W. 8, Rose, 18/.; The New Book, Miss 
F. E. Thomas, 15 guineas; after a Bhower, A. A. 
Glendinning, 152. 





stances, the masters, finding themselves unable 


| Luker, 212.; The Evening Hour, J. V. De Fleury, 21; to resist the demand, had to yield to it. Natu- 
| Cast Ashore, A. Corbould, 211. ; A Moorland Stream, T. J. 


rally enough, the members of the other branches 
were anything but delighted at this, and it is 
quite possible that some of the men who by 
their own act had deprived themselves of taking 
advantage of the opportunity, were disposed to 
cancel their agreement, and follow the example 
of the stonemasons. Happily, this was not done. 
The masters were not ill-disposed in the matter, 
the men waited a little longer, and at length 
eighteen of the latter and six of the former, with 
Mr. Kettle as the general umpire, met and 


’ | amicably discussed the matter. After consider- 


able deliberation, a convention was arrived at, 
by which the wages will be immediately aug- 
mented, and the Saturday half-holiday become 
the rule; and this agreement is to hold good for 
three years. As Mr. Kettle remarks, this is “a 
great triumph for arbitration,” which, it is to be 
hoped, may now be considered to be firmly esta- 
blished as a substitute for strikes and locks-out 
so far as the building trade at Wolverbampton 
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NEW ORGANS. | choir. The swell organ has ten stops; choir 
|organ, seven stops; great organ, nine stops. 
Malvern.—The inhabitants of the quiet village | In the pedal organ there are nine stops. There 
of Malvern Wells have long coveted an organ are five composition pedals to the organ, and the 
for their church, and as long ago as 1865, when | ordinary pedals are radiating. The bellows of 
Mr. Sims Reeves was staying there for the the instrament are on the hydraulic principle, 
benefit of his health, he gave a chamber con- | the engines used for the purpose being the in- 
cert, the proceeds of which were devoted as a vention of Mr. Duncan, the water engineer. 
fund towards the purchase of an organ for | The new organ is in the main gallery at the 
St. Peter’s Church. The organ, which has been | west end of the church. The old organ was in 
built by Nicholson, of Worcester, has now been | the south gallery. 
opened, Yarmouth (Isle of Wight).—The opening of 
Liwerpool.—The new organ in St. Peter’s|the new organ supplied to Brook Church by 
Church, Seel-street, built by Messrs. Conacher | Messrs. Bevington & Sons, of London, has taken 
& Oo., of Huddersfield, has been opened with | place. There was a grand choral service. The 
Mozart’s twelfth Mass, sung by an excellent |instrament, which was shown in the Paris 
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DESIGN FOR MANCHESTER TOWN-HALL.—Plan of Principal Floor. 
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| Exhibition last year, where Messrs. Bevington 
_& Sons, it is said, gained the only prize for 
chancel organs, is built in the Gothic style, with 
| illuminated speaking-pipes in front, and con- 
taining the following stops:—Bourdon, wood, 
CCC to CC 16 ft., 13 pipes; open diapason, 
metal (G), 8 ft., 47 pipes; stop diapason and 
claribel, wood, CC to F 8 ft., 54 pipes ; dalciana, 
‘metal, C to F 8 ft., 42 pipes; principal, metal, 
CC to F 4ft., 54 pipes; total of pipes, 240; one 
and half octave of German feet pedals. Ks 
cost was between 801. and 901. F 
Leconfield.—A new organ has been opened in 
the parish church. The instrument, which was 





built by Messrs. Forster & Andrews, of Hull, 
cost 1401, 
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— class of houses being raised on their site. The 


MANCHESTER TOWS-HALL, roofs had been removed, and workmen were 
WE illustrate in our present number another | busily engaged taking down the side walls. For 
of the designs for Manchester Town-hall sub-|some reason not ascertained, the gable, which 
mitted in the ultimate competition,—that sent | was anything but a substantial piece of work, 
in by Mr. John O. Scott. This design was} being only one brick thick, and having been 
placed by the referees second in architectural | weakened by a flow of water, was allowed to 
merit, and third in point of general merit. We | stand at nearly its full height. The consequence 
have already reviewed the design, and expressed | was, that when the support which the side walls 
a strong opinion of the ability displayed in it. | afforded was withdrawn, the gable gave way, 
In our review we objected to the central arch in| and, falling outwards, broke down the boarding 
the entrance porch being elliptical, and sug-| which had only been erected a few hours before, 
gested the substitution of a stilted semicircle. | and covered the street to the other side. Three 
Mr. Scott writes that the arch was in reality | little children, who were amusing themselves 
meant to bea stilted semicircle, and that the | opposite, were buried in the débris and killed on 
appearance alluded to was the effect of indiffer- | the spot, while a man who was passing along 
ent drawing. the street was knocked down and one of his legs 
The estimated cost of carrying out this design | injured, besides sustaining other injuries. 
was stated at about 250,0001, 














THE ARTISANS AND LABOURERS’ 
DOBROYD CASTLE. DWELLINGS BILL. 


Mr. JoHN FietpEN—as at the laying of the! It will not be this Session that an Artisans’ 
foundation stone of the castle—ordered to be/ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act will be passed, 





by superior intelligence, already obtained wages 
above the mean, which he ew out to be 16s. ; 
and as there was greater scope in agriculture 
for the exercise of judgment than perhaps ‘n any 
other trade or pursuit in which physical labour 
formed so great an element, owing to the diver. 
sity of its objects and the casualties which might 
affect them, there was no reason, he conceived, 
to doubt but that with an increase of know- 
ledge on those points which alone could enhance 
the value of labour, the earnings of the whole 
class might be increased. 

On the subject—the notorious subject, we 
may say,—of the Dorsetshire labourer, his hire, 
and his beer, Mr. Denton stated a case within 
his experience, in which Dorsetshire men were 
made to compete with Yorkshire and Northam. 
berland men. He brought higher priced and 
competent men from Northumberland into 
Dorset, guaranteeing them 18s. a week instead 
of 7s. to 9s., which their fellow labourers of 
Dorset were earning. 

** As soon as the Dorsetshire men knew what the north- 
country men were getting, and saw the character of the 
work executed by them, they applied all their energies in 


imitation. At first they drank more beer, thinking that 
by such means they could do more work. They soon saw 





provided, at his expense, a substantial dinner, | urgent though the occasiou be, as the Bill has 
with beer, &c., to celebrate the rearing of | been referred by the House of Lords to a select | 
Dobroyd Castle, near Todmorden. The ar. | committee, notwithstanding the strenuous en.- | 
rangements were made by Mr. W. Glover, deavours made by Lord Chelmsford, who intro- | 


clerk of works, at the castle. At the Masons’ | duced the measure to the House, to obviate this | 


their error; and it was both amusing and instructive at 
the same time, to see how struck they were when they 
found that the northern men had for their dinners good 
meat and bread, while they were living on bread, tobaceo, 
and miserable beer or cider. It was by very slow d-grees 
that the Dorsetshire men realised the truth that butchers’ 
meat was more strengthening than bad beer. Eventually, 


Arms, Gauxholme, the entertainment was pre- delay. The ground upon which the decision was | by the example afforded them, the ‘ technical education ’ 


pared, and it was served up in an empty loom- 
shed near to the inn. The room was almost 


based is that the Bill is crude and unworkable. | given them by the Northumberland men, and by the effect 


Yet it passed through the House of Commons, | °f improved food, the despised Dorsetshire men were 
| enabled to earn as much as their teachers, and it was not 


draped with evergreens. The company were and its principles have been approved of by a long before I actually removed them into the North of 


upwards of 240 in number. At the head of the 
room was a platform or dais, on which a piano- | 


select committee of that House already. Raghnd, to compete with Yorkshire men in the work they 


En 
‘ he vote in the H Lords, | learned ; and the first place at which they were 
Previously to the in the House of s, | engaged was Swine, in Selbcecme, where there did not 


forte was placed, and a party from among the /@ numerous deputation, composed of representa. | oyist a public-house or » beer-shop in the village |” 


men at the castle sang various glees to enliven | 


tives of the various local bodies of the metro- 


the feast, and a song on the occasion by Mr. | polis, waited upon the Duke of Marlborough, at 
Morgan, one of the joiners, was sung by the the Privy Council Office, to urge upon the 
composer. Mr. A. Stansfield, of the masons, | Government the increase of taxation which the 
Mr. G. Carpenter, of the carvers; Mr. J. Bruor- | Bill will entail upon the metropolitan ratepayers, 
ton, clerk to Mr. Davis; and Mr. J. Pickles, | and its injustice upon the inbabitants generally. 
mason, were the glee party. Two presentations | The minister in reply said, that since he had 
were made during the evening—one to Mr. W. | received a deputation on this subject some time 
Glover, clerk of works, and another to Mr. go, several facts had been brought under his 
Edwin Long, foreman over the masons. The | 20tice and that of others, with more prominent 
proceedings were altogether orderly. Mr. W. light. He was bound to say that some of the sani- 
Glover was in the chair, assisted by Mr. Davis in | tary provisions of the Bill were, in his opinion, of 
the vice-chair. Two years have now passed considerable importance. At the same time, 
since the first sod of the castle was turned. facts had been laid before the Government of 
During that time 35,000 cubic yards of excava- | equal importance requiring deep consideration. 
tion have been completed for the castle and roads Those brought before him to-day were not less 
connected therewith; upwards of 6,000 ft. of 80. The change of the local authority from the 
drain-pipes have been laid, and more than | vestries and district Boards to the Metropolitan 
1,000,000 bricks have been made and used. | Board was one open to very grave question. He 
Two quarries have been opened, 120,000 cubic | could not conceive, so long as rates were locally 
feet of stone have been taken from the beds | levied, that there was any advantage in spreading 
of these quarries, besides 33,000 ft. for “ metal. their expenditure over larger areas. Another 
ling” roads ; 8,000 ft. of timber, 33 tons of iron, | fact that struck him as important was the 








THE BELLS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ST. MARY-LE-BOW. 


THe well-known tower of Bow Church, in 
Cheapside—‘ the most splendid of all Wren’s 
steeple compositions,’—contains a celebrated 
peal of ten bells, the weight of the tenor being 
53 cwt. 22 lb., and its-note C. 

It appears that when Sir Christopher designed 
and built the present church he prepared the 
tower for the reception of twelve bells, bat only 
eight were placed. At length “these got out 
of order; and in 1758 the citizens petitioned 
the vestry: the tenor bell being ‘the com- 
pletest in Europe,’ and the other seven very 
inferior, they requested to be allowed, at their 
own expense, to recast the seven smaller bells, 
and to add twotrebles.” This was permitted, 
after two celebrated architects had reported 
that “neither such additional weight, nor any 





weight that can be put upon the steeple, will 


and 8,000 ft. of Bath stone, have been used in | burden of additional rates which this Bill im- 
posed 


and upon the castle. No accident of any 
moment has occurred. The architect of the 
edifice is Mr. James Gibson. 











ACCIDENTS, 


At the Prince of Brunswick, Brunswick-street, 
Blackfriars-road, an accident has happened from 
the fall of a wall and a portion of an arch. It 
appears that builders were engaged in erect- 
ing @ new cellar at this house, and for that 
purpose the old arch had to be removed. A 
portion of it had been left standing, and four 
men, labourers who were engaged to clean the 
old bricks, chose to sit under what was left. 
Without any notice the wall fell and buried the 
men in the débris. The men were extricated, 
and found to be severely injured. 

A disastrous fire has occurred in Limehouse, 
on the premises of Messrs. Lloyd & Sons, steam 
saw-mill proprietors and timber merchants, 
St. Ann’s-row, nearly facing Limehouse Church. 
The premises were for the most part destroyed, 
and the timber in the yard severely damaged by 
fire. Twenty private dwellings were also seriously 
injured by fire and water. The origin of the 
fire could not be ascertained. The books, kept 
ue of the Reliance fireproof safes, were all 

In Queen’s-road (formerly known as Lamb- 
lane), about 200 yards from the Miles Platting 

lway Station, near Manchester, an accident 

happened resulting in the death of three 
eee and serious injury of afourth. Between 
es8ie-street and a block of old 
which stood with their end to the road, 


on the poorer classes. It had become| have any greater effect than the bells now 
now the custom to impose rates for all manner | placed there.” Accordingly the peal of ten bells 
of purposes, until they had a number of people | was completed, and first rang on the 4th of June, 
reduced thereby and constantly on the verge of | 1762, the anniversary of the birth-day of King 
pauperism,—on a precipice, as it were, ready | III : 
to be toppled over. He was doubtful whether,| Having recently surveyed the bells, I give 
considering this subject as a matter of political | their several notes, weights, and inscriptions :— 


economy, it was good to allow Boards to build,/ No, Note. Weight. |No. Note. Weight. 
and not leave it to the ordinary laws of supply | ewt. gr. | owt. qr. Ib, 
and demand. He thought that, in aselectcom-| 1» EF - 8 3 7/8. @ 7 On 
: : Siw B 8 £145 ae? «8: Ba 
mittee, whatever was good would oo = a: 2 Oo F a 
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tion to show what was useless or impracticable “ . oe 
in their opinion. The first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh of the peal bear the subjoined inscrip- 
tion, or some variety of it :— 
“ Lester and Pack, of London, fecit. William Gibson 
and James Pierrepont, Churchwardens, 1762.” 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. : 
On the eighth bell is :— 


A paPER on the condition of the egricultural| ,, . Willi 
Isbourer has been read before the Society of| ““TGidttn'sna Jumes Pierrepont, Churchwardens of 
Arts, by Mr. J. Bailey Denton, who stated, in the Bow; Thos. and Jno. Stevenson, Chardiwardons of 
outset, that he thought it possible that a few = a — Lane, Lester and Pack o 
words from a member of the Society who for seas noah : 
many years had directed the operation of a large} On the ninth we find,— 
number of agricultural labourers, and who neces-| “Lester & Pack, of London, fecit, 1762. Wm. Gibson 
sarily felt a great interest in their welfare, might wl wih Blackwell Rog ane <a of Bow. 
have some inflaence upon those who are giving — 
their attention to the means by which their con-| The tenor is inscribed :— 


iti i ed. THe then endeavoured; « 1 Lisle, D.D., Rector. Robert Green, Wm 
on i wre ene Thomas Paris, Jno, Waldron, John Rain 


to show that the position of the agricultural or 








labourer was not so bad as many represented it . menue ry 1669. 
to be, though no one could say that it was quite Re-cast 1738. Richard Phelps, Thomas Lester, 
Londini fecit. 


satisfactory ; but with the profits of farming so sis ale 
low and wacertain as they were, it woald be ees See 

acknowledged, he thought, that the only way to The tenor, or heaviest bell, like the tenor of 
justify an increase of labourers’ wages be| Westminster Abbey, was made during the year 


by rendering the value of the labour given 1738, in which Richard Phelps, the master 





was being demolished preparatory to a better 





greater than it now was. Active hands, directed | founder, died. Thomas Lester then succeeded 
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to the business, and subsequently he took|in progress; but the obtrusion of solid brick 
Thomas Pack into partnership: so that all the | structures upon this favoured and well inhabited 
bells were cast at the Whitechapel foundry. locality startles the residents, as the permanence 

It will be observed that the tenor, being|of the structure would seem to portend a long 


named after one of its predecessors, has “ Bow | continued nuisance and deformity to the drive. 


Bell” inscribed upon it; and I may take occa-|The drifiway is of a nearly equable width of 
sion to remark that, “in the year 1469, it was | 40 ft., besides a footway on the side next the 
ordained by a Common Council that the Bow | open Park, and also next the fine terrace ranges 
bell should be rung nightly at nine of the | round the circle. 

clock,” —-a vestige of the Norman couvre-feu,or| In great public works, such as sewers and 
curfew; and at length it was looked for|railways, much inconvenience must be suffered 


anxiously by “the young men ’prentices and} where demolition and subversions are actually | 


others in Cheape,” as the signal for closing the | necessary ; but where only a new sewer of about 
shops; but the bell being usually rung some-| half a mile in length is needed in a wide and 
what late, as it seemed to them, “they made / fashionable thoroughfare, surely there is no 
and set up a rhyme against the clerk,” whose | necessity to erect three little offices in solid 
office was to ring it, as follows :— brickwork, when in the immediate vicinity —_— 
“* Clarke of the Bow-bell with the yellow lockes, | better and more suitable apartments might be 
For thy late ringing thy head shall have knocks.” had at 10s. a week. 


Whereunto the clerk replying, wrote,— 


** Children of Cheape, hold you all still, ag 
For you shall have the Bow-bell rung at your will. 





jor has he no jurisdiction in a case where the_ 
| Commissioners of Sewers are omnipotent—if in 
: ‘reality they are so? No such solid buildings 
But, returning to the peal of bells now in the have ‘hitherto been imposed upon the Queen’s 
tower, I may state that a band of ringers, con- highway; and as there is no occasion for the 
sisting of respectable members of the Society jmposition or nuisance, the influence of the 
of College Youths, attended by the faithful’ pyilier is sought to shield the public against 
steeple-keeper, ascend the tower and give 4 the innovation, as also to protect owners of pro- 
performance every monthly Thursday evening. | perty who have a stake in the neighbourhood 
They also ring on certain festival and joyous jipe— QUERENS, 


Is there no parish surveyor for this locality ? Pizzey 


occasions ; and so skilfully are the bells hung, 
that even the extremely heavy tenor, when 
raised, is generally rung by one man, who, in 
common with other able ringers, stands as up- 
right as a drill-sergeant. 

Everybody has heard of Bow Bells, and many 
have well said that the present peal is the finest, 
or one of the finest, in Great Britain. I will, 
therefore, merely add that, although it can 
never be heard with due effect during the busy | 
time of the day, the tenor alone is worth going 
many miles to hear. It is a magnificent bell, 
the grandeur and richness of its tone being truly 
charming. THomas WALESBY. | 





| 
| 
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MUNIFICENCE IN SHEFFIELD. 


THe erection of a block of buildings will 
forthwith be commenced at Hanging Water, 
which is at the end of the new road through 
Endcliffe Wood, for the accommodation of forty- 
eight poor people. The buildings will consist of 
thirty-six almshouses, the cost of which, about 
24,0001., will be borne by Mr. Mark Firth, the 
Master Cutler. Mr. Firth will provide for the 
allowance of 7s. a week each to the single and 
10s. a week to the married occupants. The site 
will cover two acres of land. The charity will | 
be open to the poor of all religious denomina- | 
tions. The plans for the building have been | 
prepared by Mr. Hill, of Leeds, now of the firm 
of Hill & Swann, Sheffield. The design is | 
Gothic, in the form of a double quadrangle, and 
the material rock-faced Green Moor stone, with 
dressed dormers and quoins. The houses in the 
centre wing stand back to back; those in the 
return wings are single. The middle of the 
centre wing is occupied by a small chapel for 
the use of the inmates, from which rises an | 
ornamental tower. Adjoining the chapel is a} 
house for the governor. The building is two 
stories high, and each house contains a living- 
room 12 ft. square, a bedroom of the same size, 
and a cellar, divided for pantry and coals. Gas 
and water will be laid on toevery house. Stand- | 
ing in a beautiful neighbourhood, the building | 
will enjoy a warm, sheltered, sunny aspect, well | 
tuited to the residence of the aged and infirm. 








NEW BUILDINGS ON PUBLIC 
THOROUGHFARES. 


On the road forming the outer circle of 
Regent’s Park, one of the most beautiful drives 
of the metropolis, about half-way between 
St. John’s-wood Chapel and Primrose-bil], a new 
block of solid brickwork has been erected, which 
covers a space of 24 ft. by 10 ft.; it encroaches 
upon the driftway 8 ft., and upon the park side 
footway 2 ft.; at present it is carried up toa 
height of 8 ft., and is divided into three small 
rooms with separate entrances, having a fire- 
place and window to each. It is reported that a 
new main sewer is to be made on the line from 
Avenue-road to near Baker-street, and that these 
little chambers are intended for the use of 
inspectors and pay clerks whilst the works are 








SPEAKING TUBES. | 


Si1zr,—In reply to “T. C.,” speaking tubes 
according to his description might be of tin, 
zinc, copper, or iron; and if for vertical runs | 
should be 1} in., or if for horizontal runs should 


| be 13 in. diameter. as Dirks | 





GRINDING MONEY. 


! 
Srz,—It appears that county court judges decide cases | 
without reference to rule or precedent: what is right 


' according to one judge is wrong when brought before 


another. In the county courts, as in all other law! 
courts, there is no code or system, and the English people | 
have still to ask, without receiving a satisfactory answer, 
What islaw? The question of grinding money has been 
many times decided in favour of the workmen. The re- 
marks of the judge in the case reported in the last issue 
of the Builder, shows a manifest unfairness towards the 
plaintiff, and an ignorance of the methods of working in 
the building trades. In the firat place, there is not a man 
in the trade that engages himself to work only for a single 
hour. It is well known that the introduction of what is 
called the hour system made no difference in the method 
of payment. When a workman engages himself to an 
employer, he expects to stop till the job is finished; and | 
there are few employers who would think of discharging 

a workman in the middle of the day. Were it otherwise, | 
the building business would always be in confusion. 

The joiner, in relation to the other parts of the build- | 
ing trade, is in an exceptional position. He is required | 
to carry a large number of tools to his work, which must | 
be in working order. To keep them at their proper pitch, | 
both time and labour are necessary, and therefore it is the | 
rule of the trade that he should be allowed two hours’ 
time, or else the pay, when his services are no longer re- 
quired ; and it is for the interest of both parties that the 
rule should be maintained. It would be most unjust to 
keep a joiner at work till the last minute, when perhaps 
he had been workiug up old material, and every tool out 
of order. JOINER, 








RAILWAY AUDITS. 


Sir,—When one reads in the columns of the Builder of 
the sad exposé of the London, Chatham, and Dover | 
Railway one feels disposed to ask whether it is not time | 
for the protection of the public from fraud and deception | 
that the affairs now of railway companies should be sub- | 
mitted to higher tribunals for auditing their accounts, 
when those who are interested with such matters in the | 
railway companies lend themselves to every species of 
dishonesty, in order to hoodwink the public, who have 
been so unmercifully defrauded, and to check the system | 
of railway contractors living like princes and building 
palaces at the expense of shareholders. 

A SvunscripEn, 











HERNE BAY PIER. 


S1z,—Some time since hopes were thrown out that this 
| pier was likely to be restored and opened to the public. [| 
| regret to hear that the efforts which were being made | 

have been completely frustrated, and that there are now 
less hopes than ever of the pier being made what it ought 
to be,—an ornament to the town, instead of a disgrace. 

What is the reason? The proprietors are all very 
wealthy men, I believe; if sv, why are they afraid to 

end a few thousands? and why do they refuse to allow 
the townspeople to subscribe towards its restoration ? 

If the pier is really to be left in its present disgraceful 
state, it 1s to be —e that the mermaids will carry it 
wholly away one of these nights, and rid the town of so 
unsightly and useless a structure, and leave us the neat 
beach of old times. Would the townspeople and visitors 
support or assist in starting a company upon sound princi- 
ples for constructing a new pier,—say, one of iron? There 
is bo reason why it would not pay if properly managed. 

I for one would lend @ helping hand and induce a few 
others to help as well, Onyx oF THE DisarrorntED, 
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WIDE TENDERING. 


Tue following were sent in for new roads and 
sewers on the Brockley-lane estate, Forest-hill, 
| under Mr. Robert Walker :— 











| Hammerton............ seecrseeesesere £10,434 8 10 
Oliver & Rowland ...........00++. 6,000 0 0 

Be eAy  recsscersacnscecesoans -. 6,560 0 0 

King -» 6,405 14 0 

Leam 5,253 19 10 

H WEOGOM, - secvcaneiichscatasacennesba cose 6,160 0 @ 
| ORES snc<scaties ssaataaatoamies 5,148 0 0 
| POMORIOED cco yscesiessesecapsetannece 5,000 0 0 
| NOE © seccavavesiers 4,946 0 0 
TOOT” sccepsisvoovtinat ae --. 4,680 0 9 

| Adamson & Taylor.. 4,600 0 0 
RMTUO cccomasaresens . 4,587 0 0 
| BROOD * casiscickodgadecatttaieriaeenh 4,598 0 0 
BGHICKBOM: coscevenscerce 4,500 0 0 

| GRE SUR, cackcsnsercaviouannabonase 4,435 10 0 
SAGE sits acasass wena 4,399 00 

ng, Se FARES pennceetes 4,316 410 

| PAMODGES. x. ccsaciccivesoneasene hecubens 4,250 0 0 
RRA EL 4,250 9 9 

entind aneennaninsaacianentnainai 4,075 0 0 

Oanington ssa resisiseossces 4,025 0 0 

FRI incconcecstiavaniies 3,998 0 0 

Turner ...... 3,958 0 0 
Browett GOO ss scnhersintsdisemeis 3,555 0 0 
WGURW TIONG  sisccasinsivedtcnnroenn 3,500 0 0 
Porter 3,350 0 0 
Jackson 3,200 0 0 





It will scarcely be believed that these tenders 
were all made on the same “ quantities !” 


Sir,—Pray publish the following list of tenders 
sent in for the first portion of the restoration of 
St. Peter’s Church, Great Berkhampstead, Mr. 
Butterfield, architect :— 


Cook....... ij idebadiidindars'sbaintasbenlichinani £1,170 0 
Thomson ¢ 


coco 





BRON sscessesoos sreasiinsectvnbeaatitee 850 0 

Nash & Matthews (accepted) ... 390 0 

I think it my duty to inform you that the 

architect stated to the committee that the last 

tender but one was a fair one, but they accepted 

the lowest. Will some one explain how these 
frightful differences occur ? A, B. 0. 





Srr,—Here are the extraordinary tenders sent in for the 
external painting, and the carpenters’ work, in repairing 
and rehanging sashes, &c., at the Mile-end Old Town Work- 
house. Mr. W. Dobson, architect. The quantities were 
not supplied :— 








Carpenters’ 
Work, Painting. 
Kelloway  ......0004 svrceee £8412 0 ... £47612 0 
Wallis, Gordon, & Co. «. 9323 0 0 
NAc cacssuictindecsiaters _ wx ae Oe © 
BPE iassssacctiane f © sa SOD 
Leverton 0 ... 2613 0 
Prescott o. 234 0 0 
Hemby & Mann ......... 38 00... 19 0 0 
Be OREID asesseice dendccniiinis 250 0 ... 175 0 0 
me .@.¥. 1 +S 
. _- - 10 069 
Brown (accepted) ...... 10 0 0 ... 18410 0 
MOT dskcviccssdsadatecpeases 7000... 9700 

A. Z. 





S1r,—Will a9 insert the following specimen of wide 
tendering in the iron trade ? 8. 
For boiler, pipes, and fittings for the heating of the 
Basingstoke Swimming Bath up to 80 degrees for Mr. 
J. Curtis. Mr. G. B. Musselwhite, architect :— 
Wallis, Haslam, & Stevens, with 


Riddle’s boiler ..,....ccscsceessseeeees £425 0 0 
| ee Katsdigtenineteeseretans 129 0 0 
Hobbs, with Marriott’s boiler 

(ROCOPEOE) sissscosverscsecsseecesesnee - 12 0 0 
PONE  oxconsietbeccsentiiantoneisiaeeneeta - 8212 0 





TERMS OF CONTRACT. 
VIGBES v, PRETO, 

Tuts was an action (Court of Queen’s Bench) against 
Sir Morton Peto by # contractor who had contracted to 
carry away the materials extracted in making the excava- 
tions for the Metropolitan Railway Company; and the 
question was as to the construction of the contract, which 
was that the plaintiff should be paid at the rate of 1s. 4d. 

er cubic yard for the materials carted and carried away. 
he point was as to the meaning of the words “per 


| cubic’ yard—whether that meant the yard in sifu (i.¢., a8 
| the soil lay in the earth or the yard) as it was measured 


after excavation, when the materials were loose. The 
difference would be enormous—a matter of some thousands 
of pounds, At the trial, however, the plaintiff failed, the 
construction put upon the contract being adverse to him, 
evidence being adduced on the part of the defendant 
(which was objected to on behalf of the plaintiff, but 


| received) to show that the phrase was understood by con- 


tractors in the sense opposite to that for which the 
plaintiff contended—viz., in the sense that a cubic yard 
means a yard of earth as it lies in sifu. Upon this con- 
struction the plaintiff would already have been paid; on 
the contrary view, he would be entitled to recover s0me 
thousands more, The question was whether the evidence 
was admissible, and whether the plaintiff's view of the con- 
tract was the ght one—that the cubic yard meant the 
yard of earth as it lay loose after excavation. 

The Lord Chief Justice pronounced the judgment of the 
Court in favour of the defendant. Taking the words as 
they stood, it might be that the plaintiff’s view would be 
right; but taking them in the sense in which they were 
understood in the business, according to the finding of the 
jury (upon evidence the Court deemed admissible), the 
defendant’s view was the right one—that ‘‘per cubic 
yard” meant the earth as it stood before excavation. 
ee learned judges concurred,—Judgment for the 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Bradford.—Mr. T. Salt has offered 1,0001, 
towards the erection of a new mechanics’ insti- 
tute at Bradford, and Mr, H. W. Ripley has 
offered over 5001. on condition that an industrial 
museum be connected with it. 

Finedon. — The four corner-stones of a 
Temperance Hall and Institute have been laid 
here. The estimated cost of the new building 


tower at the south-west corner of the church. | with open benches of varnished deal, and the 
In this tower a peal of five bells, furnished by | floors are paved with Poole tiles. The roofs are 
Messrs. Mears & Steinbank, of London, have| open. The provision for warming is by a patent 
been placed. The body of the church is lighted | stove close by the south transept, and there are 
by five triple windows, with trefoil heads, besides | candle brackets which can be placed anywhere 
three double windows, and a large triple one at in brass sockets at the ends of the benches. 
the west end. ‘The church is heated by three The internal walls display the same plain ashlar 
Gill stoves. The roof is of open pitch-pine, as | work as the exterior. Mr. Evans, of Wimborne, 
the seats, and varnished. The tower, near the | was the architect; Mr. R. Reynolds, of Wey- 
west end, is about 50 ft. high, with angular mouth, the builder; and Mr. Grassby, of Dor- 





is 6501., of which scarcely 3001. had been realised buttresses, terminated with crocketed octagonal | 
rior to the ceremony of laying the corner-stones. | pinnacles and foliated finials, and moulded cor- | 
The actual cost of the building itself is estimated nices with four gurgoyles on each side. The 
at 5001., the remaining 1501. including the pur- height of the roof of the nave, from the floor to | 
chase of the ground and other necessary expenses. the apex, is 37 ft., and of the chancel 28 ft. The 
Mr. Johnson, of Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, contractor for the building was Mr. John Wright, 
is the architect; and Mr. Wm. Henry Henson, of of Birkenhead, Mr. Henry Fisher supplying the 
Finedon, is the builder. The building is to con- joiners’ work. The architect was Mr. J. Cun- 
tain on the ground floor or basement a reading- ningham, of Liverpool and Birkenhead. The 
room, a large club-room, with the kitchen for clerk of the works was Mr. John McLaren. The 
cooking purposes when required in connexion cost of the church and schools, &., exclusive of 
with the Hall, and there is also a residence for, the land, was 5,500i. 
a hall-keeper attached. Abovethere is thelarge | Winterbourne.—-The Church of St. Michael 
hall or lecture-room, in dimensions 54 ft. by and All Angels has just been completed and 
27 ft., and capable of seating some 400 persons. consecrated for the parishes of Winterbourne. 
The edifice will be in the Gothic style of archi- Dauntsey and Winterbourne Earls. The new | 
tecture, and is to be built of Finedon red stone edifice is situated in the parish of Winterbourne | 
with Bath stone dressings. The roof will be an Earls, but immediately on the borders of the 


chester, the carver. 

Eccleshall.—The church here has been re- 
opened. The edifice has been restored from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
G. E. Street, of London, architect. The north 
aisle has been rebuilt and widened, to compen- 
sate for the removal of the old gallery, which 
blocked up the whole of the tower arch. It was 
generally thought by the parishioners that for a 
long time past the curious old tower had been 
gradually leaning towards the nave, and was in 
danger of falling; but it was soon discovered 
there was no real danger,—at all events, all is 
considered to be safe now. The crushed stone- 
work has been taken out, and the wall rebuilt 
with selected stone. The south aisle has been 
rebuilt. The wall of this aisle had been propped 
up for many generations past by a large but- 


open one. The site is generally known as the 
Green. The front of the Hall faces the south, 
and is approached from the principal street of 
the village by a short thoroughfare. The 
structure will not only be a Temperance Hall, 


adjoining parish of Dauntsey. It consists of a 
nave and south aisle, with a tower on the south 
_side, and achancel. The entrance is under the 
tower, which has battlements and finials, and is 
in the Perpendicular style. On the west side is 


tress, which made the aisle look short to an 
observer outside the church. The old roof to 
this aisle was lathed and plastered, and had a 
large cornice made of plaster, which gave it an 
appearance of a large room ceiling. In place of 


but a sort of Mechanics’ Institute, with alibrary |a turret containing a staircase leading to the | this old roof there is an open timber roof, with 


in connexion with it. 


Matlock Bridge-—A new covered market and/|are in the Perpendicular style, and the chancel | 


an assembly-room have been opened at Matlock 
Bridge. The building is a plain-looking erec- 
tion, formed of Derbyshire grit stone. The 
market contains twelve shops, and a large bench 
running down the centre will serve for ordi- 
nary business purposes. The concert-hall is a 
well-sized structure. The architect is Mr. Hull, 
of Northampton; and the builder Mr. Askew, 
of Matlock. The promoters of the construction 
are a limited company. 

New Brighton.—For several months past im- 


provements have been going on at New Brighton, in the pavement are of the same design as those | 


a watering-place on the Cheshire side of the 
Mersey. The latest addition to the attractions 


of the place is the erection of a promenade pier. , which are filled with stained glass, placed there | 


It is in connexion with the landirg-stage, but 
occupies a considerably higher level, and con- 
sists of an embayed platform, resting on iron pil- 
lars sunk into the rock. It is 554 ft. in length, 
and varies in breadth from 70 ft. to 130 ft. Two 
pagodas have been erected on the promenade, 
which are used as bazaars. In addition to 
these two buildings there is a refreshment-room 
and a saloon, which can be used in inclement 
weather as a covered promenade. Above the 
central building is a reserved promenade, and 
rising again higher is a tower, with a balcony 
around it. On the flank of the main building 
two glass wind-screens have been erected, 
which afford shelter from the breeze without 
impeding the view seaward. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Upton.—The Bishop of Chester has conse- 
crated the new church of St. Mary at Upton, 
or Over Church, near Birkenhead. The new 
edifice, which, including a small burial-ground, 
stands at the east end of the village, on about 
1,600 yards of land, has been erected at a cost 
of 4,0001., which sum, exclusive of about 6001. 
or 8001. raised by public subscription, has been 
given, together with the land, by Mr. William 
Inman, of Upton Manor. Adjoining the church- 
yard, on the north side, schools for males and fe- 
males are erected, together with a school-house. 
They are built of brick, with stone facings. The 
architecture of the church is in the Early English 
style, and the edifice is built of Stourton and 
Flaybrick-hill stone. It has a loft, nave, and spa- 


;upper part of the tower. The nave and aisle 


|is of Early English architecture. The walls are 
built entirely of flints taken from the old 
churches, and the old mortar was sifted and 
used for sand. The dressings are of Bath stone. 
All the windows in the chancel are the old stone- 
work, as well as all those in the nave, except the 
ones in the south aisle. The west window for- 
merly occupied the same position in the church 
|of Winterbourne Earis, and the window near 
the pulpit was the west window in the church of 
| Winterbourne Dauntsey. Many of the tiles used 


‘found in the old churches. There are three 
, lancet windows at the east end of the church, 


by Mr. Richard Blake. The right and left win- 
_ dows are filled with grisaille glass, and have two 
| medallions with the letters Alpha and Omega, 
‘and the monograms XPC and IHS. In the 
centre light are three medallions, the lower one 
representing the Nativity, the middle one the 
Crucifixion, and the upper one the Ascension. 
On the south side of the chancel, towards the 
east, is a stained-glass window, representing 
Christ knocking at the door. The next window 
in the chancel represents Christ opening the 
eyes of the blind. The next, proceeding west- 
| ward, contains a representation of Joseph in- 
terpreting Pharaoh’s dream. At the eastern end 
of the chancel, on the north side, is a stained- 
glass window, the subject of whieh is the Gentle 
| Shepherd. The next contains a representation 
‘of Christ blessing little children. We are in- 
formed that the architect gave up the window 
of the Gentle Shepherd to Mr. 8. Cusse, and has 
promised to place an elegant stained-glass win- 
dow in another part of the church. All the 
windows, except one, are by Messrs. Lavers, 
Barraud, & Westlake. The window given by 
Mr. 8. Cusse is the work of Mr. Alexander 
Gibbs, of London. The cost of the undertaking 
has been about 2,0001. The edifice was designed 
by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, the diocesan architect ; and 
the contract was undertaken by Mr. Till, of 
Romsey. Mr. Emery acted as foreman, and 
Mr. John Harding, of Salisbury, .as clerk of the 
works.,, 

Pokesweill (Dorset).—The parish church here 
has been rebuilt. 1t consists of chancel, nave 
with north and south transepts, round tower with 
round spire at the west end, porch on the north 
_of the nave, and vestry on thesouthof thechancel; 


cious chancel. The latter, of course at the east and the dimensions are, measuring within the 
end of the building, is an apsis, with seven plain walls, 86 ft. from east to west, and 514 ft. from 
windows. The body of the church hasa centre north to south; while the spire reaches an alti- 
aisle, on each side of which are open benches, tude of 90 ft., the roof of the chancel and nave, 
Containing sittings for upwards of 300 persons. | which are of the same height, being 40 ft. from 


boards laid on the top of the rafters, and the 
whole of it stained to show the natural grain. 
In this aisle there was found in the south wall 
(near the east end) a piscina, which has been 
built into the wall again in its old position. The 
south porch has been rebuilt on its original 
plan, and many of the old stones put in their 
former positions. The north and south aisles to 
the tower have been rebuilt on the old founda- 
tions, which were discovered during the pro- 
gress of the work. These aisles are to be used 
—the south one as a baptistery, the north one as 
a vestry. The old font has been fixed in the 
baptistery. Under the tower there are oak seats 
for the girls of the national school, and the 
seats in the chancel aisle beside the organ will 
be used by the boys of the same school. The 
old chancel arch, which was much mutilated, has 
been taken out, and a lofty arch with clustered 
columns, moulded bases, and carved capitals 
inserted. The whole of the east end of 
the chancel is new; the east window, how- 
ever, is not yet filled with stained glass. The 
centre light already put in is presented by a 
family in the neighbourhood, and it is hoped 
others will soon follow this example. It has 
been executed by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of 
London. The stalis in the chancel, for the use 
of the clergy and choristers, are made of oak— 
the ends copied from the original stall-ends in 
the chancel. The floriated carving, in wood and 
stone, has been done by Mr. T. Earp’s men, from 
London. The joiners’ work has been done by 
the men of the contractor, Mr. J. F. Cobb, of 
Newport. The tiled floors have been done by 
men sent by Mr. Godwin, of Lugwardine, from 
the design of the architect. The church is 
heated by a warm-air apparatus, supplied by 
Messrs. Smith & Co., of Sheffield. The whole of 
the work has been superintended by Mr. Reelden, 
the architect’s clerk of the works, from London. 
The organ has been rebuilt and greatly enlarged 
by Mr. F. W. Jardine, of Manchester. The 
workmen who have been engaged in making the 
alterations (upwards of fifty) sat down to a 
substantial supper at the “ King’s Arms” inn 
after the opening; and the old women of the 
_town and district (numbering 152) were regaled 
| with tea, plum-cake, &c., at the Town-hall. 
Chester.—The cathedral is in a sad condition, 
second only in bareness to the cathedral of 
_ Bangor, and Mr. G. G. Scott has been consulted 
‘about its restoration. Mr. Scott estimates the 
| necessary repairs to the building as likely to 
cost 22,5001.; desirable repairs, 7,000/.; im- 
provements 20,0001.; total, nearly 50,0001. 
The improvements are stated to comprise stone 
groining for the nave and aisles, restoration of 
the tower and spires, &c. The chapter-house 


These are constructed of pitch-pine, varnished. 
On the north side of the building, leading to the 
chancel, is the vestry. The choir is near the 
reading-desk, at the south-east end of the nave, 
and is furnished with an organ, the gift of Mr. 

- Forbes, one of the churchwardens. It was 
built by Messrs. Rushworth & Sons, Liverpool. 
The entrance to the church is through the bell- 


the floor. The style is Early English. The east 
window is of three lights, and is filled with 
stained glass, by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, repre- 
senting the Ascension. The nave is lighted by 
four broad lancet lights, moulded, and adorned 
with carved bosses, and there are many of these 
adornments in the string-course that runs round 
the building. The nave and transepts are fitted 





is not mentioned as likely to undergo the pro- 
cess of restoration. The Marquis of Westminster 
has sent 2,0001. towards the Restoration Fund. 
It is understood that a county meeting will be 
convened at Chester to organise steps for the 
proposed restoration, and that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant (Lord Egerton), Earl Grosvenor, M.P., 





Sir P. G. Egerton, bart., M.P., and Mr, Tolle- 
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mache, M.P., will, with other noblemen and 
gentlemen, take part in the proceedings. 
Hollington Church—The font was given by 
Mr. E. W. Wyon, as stated in our last; but the 
architect is his son, Mr. E. Alexander Wyon. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


North Shields: — The chief stone of a new 
Lutheran Church has been laid here on the 
east side of the Borough-road, and not far from 
the quay. The building will consist of nave, 
40 ft. long and 26 ft. wide; chancel, 15 ft. wide ; 
small west gallery with external stone stair 
turret, west porch and large sacristy, communi- 
cating both with street and church. In general 





arrangements it resembles an English charch,— 
chancel at the east end, with holy table raised on | 
steps; priest’s seat in north wall; stone arch | 
between nave and chancel, and the pulpit placed | 
on the south side of it, &c. The building is to 
be entirely of stone, and will externally present | 
a west gable to Borough-road. The porch, pro- | 
jecting about 6 ft., occupies the lower part of 
the gable, and above this rises the stair-turret, 

to be finished with an ornamental gilded iron | 
finial. On the north side of the porch are win- | 
dows lighting the lower part of the church, and 

over these two lancet lights connected together 
by label moulds. Over these, in the upper part 

of the gable, is a circular sexfoiled window of 
large diameter. The south wall has buttresses | 
with lancet windows between them. Internally 

the church is divided by roof principals into four | 
bays or divisions, having moulded collars, raf: | 
ters, &c., and ceiled with wood boarding laid to | 
a trefoiled outline. The height from floor to 

wall-plate is 16 ft. 6 in. The chancel arch is of 
stone, resting on corbels with carved caps, &c., 

the font being built into the north jamb. The, 
east end of the chancel has a window of three | 
lancet lights, which it is hoped at some time to 

fill with stained glass. The passages between | 
pews and the chancel floor are to be laid with 

encaustic tiles. The seats will be of pine timber | 
simply varnished, and in some places slightly | 


Memorial Window to Sir James Graham.—The 
design of Messrs. John Scott & Son, of Ricker. 
gate, Carlisle, has been selected for the stained 
glass window to be erected in Arthuret Charch 
to the memory of the late Sir James Graham. 
Various designs were submitted by stained glass 
artists in London and Newcastle. The window 
is divided into twelve principal compartments, 
and these will be filled with large figures of the 
Apostles attired in robes of contrasted colours. 
In the traceries are to be figures of angels play- 
ing on harps and other musical instruments, and 
in suitable positions in the design will be 
introduced emblems of the Evangelists. The 
ground-work of the design will be blue, which 
will be the prevailing colour, but a golden 
transparent canopy will give it a light and 
sparkling appearance, while the colours of the 
large figures will give variety of hue. The cost 
of the window will be between 2001. and 
3001. 

St. David's.—A chancel window has just been 
erected in this church. 
window is placed David, King of Israel, to whom 
the church is dedicated ; on his rigbt are Moses 
and Aaron, and on his left Elijah and John the 
Baptist, representatives of the Law and Prophecy. 
The figures are placed under canopies on a ground 
of geometrical tracery, enriched by a golden stain 
and bands and bosses of colour. This window 
was presented by Mr. John Nicholls, the patron 
of St. David’s, and was executed by Mr. T. W. 
Camm, of Smethwick. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


In the centre of the’ 


Books Received, 


Report to the Waiton Local Board, on the Sewerage 
of the District, and Disposal of the Sewage of 
Walton and West Derby, by Irrigation. By 
Gro. Wa. Goopison, C.E. With «> Appendix 
on Facts in Sewage Farming. “iv Reape & 
Goopison, C.E. Ordered to be printed by the 
Walton Local Board, Liverpool. 


THe most generally important part of this re. 
port is the Appendix, in which an account js 
given of the public experience in sewage farm. 
ing, and the principles of the utilization and 
purification of town sewage by irrigation. This 
is a subject we have frequently treated of, and 
at some length—even quite recently. Messrs, 
| Reade & Goodison give an interesting review 
of what has been dgne in this respect, even from 
old times, and in other countries besides 
England. Among the places referred to are 
Barking, Croydon, Chelmsford, Norwood, Bury 
| St. Edmunds, Edinburgh, Carlisle, Rugby, 
| Mansfield, Watford, Worthing, &c. The general 
| subject of sewage treatment, with a view to the 
| realization of an agricultural profit, is also con. 
‘sidered. To take an illustration where, from 
| the character both of the neighbourhood and the 
soil—the one covered with good houses and the 
other a stiff soil—the difficalties may be sup. 
posed to have been the greatest, South Norwood 
is an example of great success, the tenant of 
the land being so gratified with his farm, that 
he has offered to repay the Board the whole ex- 
pense of the work on the condition of their 
granting him a long lease. The farm is 33 
acres in extent. It receives the sewage of about 
10,000 persons, and the purification seems all 














Dunmow.—The new national school building | s Sa : 
has been publicly opened by the Bishop of that is requisite, Forty to fifty, and wey sixty 
Rochester. It stands on a rood of ground on the | 28 of grass per acre are grown— 1b ft. 7 in. 
Dunmow Downs, the gift of the late Viscount of grass, in fact, are grown in total height in the 
Maynard. The materials are red brick with | Y°@™ ®* cuttings being taken. The under. 
stone dressings, and the general style Decorated | drainage originally carried out is now dispensed 


Gothic of a late date. The principal entrance. | With, and the water, after enriching the land, 


door, facing the east, is somewhat of Tudor 
character, with windows on the same front in | 
keeping. The entrance, facing south, is a Per- | 


flows immediately into a water-course ; and at 
the junction the stream from the farm was, say 
the reporters, when they saw it, much cleaner 


stuined. Provision is made for artificial light-| pendicular Gothic door, and the large windows /and purer to the eye than that flowing down 
ing, ventilation, heating, &c. The church will | facing south and east are Decorated Gothic. The the brook. The Norwood example—no longer 
Beat 230 adalts, and the entire cost of building, | ground plan is in the form of a T, the upper pom experiment—may very well be quoted asan en- 


land, professional expenses, &c., will be about | compartment running east and west, in length | 
1,3501, The contract for masons’, plasterers’, | 62 ft., and that from south to north 56 ft., each | 
and joiners’ works has been let to Messrs.| being 21 ft. wide and 11 ft. high to the wall 
Campbell & Coulson; for plumbing, to Messrs. | plate. The area in superficial feet is 2,457, ex- | 
Twizell; for slating, to Mr. Place; and for iron- | clusive of a class-room and lobby, with cellarage 


} 
j 
j 


couragement to the authorities of inland towns 
who are in difficulties in connexion with this 
subject ; and it is so quoted in Messrs. Reade 
& Goodison’s pamphlet, which ought to be well 
|studied by borough engineers, town surveyors, 


founders’ work, to Messrs. W. H. Walker & Son,| underneath. The longest compartment will be 924 suburban farmers. 


of Newcastle. The church has been designed | the girls’ and infants’ school, and the other foe 


by Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, of North Shields, archi- | the boys, with a moveable partition separating 


tect, under whose superintendence it will be 
erected. 

Sunderland.—A new United Presbyterian 
Church is about to be erected in Toward-road, | 
immediately adjoining the new park, Sunder- 
land, from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Thomas Oliver, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, architect. It will be in the Gothic | 
style of architecture, with walling of local lime- 
stone and sandstone dressings. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Wellington Church.—Two stained glass win- 
dows have been put up in the chancel of the 
parish church, in memory of the late Mr. W. 
Ansiow, by his Masonic brethren. Messrs. 
O'Connor, of London, were the artists. The 
windows are of the same style as the Oliver 
memorial window in the east part of the chan- 
cel, and fill the spaces formerly occupied by the 
doors of the north and south aisles. That in 
the north aisle contains a full-length figure of 
St. John the Baptist, and that in the south aisle 
a similar figure of St. John the Evangelist. 
Both windows have a border composed of the 
chain of office worn by the deceased as an officer 
of the Grand Masonic Lodge of Shropshire and 
North Wales, and at the upper corners of each 
window are the insignia of the rank held by the 
deceased in Freemasonry. Mr. J. Davies, archi- 
tect, rendered service to the committee by 
undertaking to fix the windows, and that, 
although a subscriber to the fund, without 
charge. In addition to the windows, the com. 
mittee have also presented a massive gold 
medal to the Wellington Rifle Corps, of which 
deceased was lieutenant. This medal is to be 
competed for twice a year, and is to be called 
“The Anslow Memorial Medal.” 


jan. 


the two. The architect is Mr. Gilbert G. Scott, 
The contract was undertaken by Mr. 
William Franklin, builder, Dunmow; and the 





| The Story of a Blind Inventor, Dr. James Gale, 
M.A., F.G.S., F.C.8. By Joun Prummenr. Lon- 
don: Tweedie, Strand. 1868. 


masonry was executed by Mr. A. Haselgrove, | Dr. GALE is the inventor of the non-explosive 
the brickwork by Mr. S. Johnson, the glazing | gunpowder process which we early brought 
and plumbing by Mr. J. Young, and the gas-| under the notice of our readers. He has been 


| fittings by Mr. Edwin Taylor, all of Dunmow. blind since boyhood. He is fortunate in having 


The freestone came from the quarries of Mr. an able biographer, although he is still in life. 
Octavius M. Simpson, Great Casterton, Stam-| Mr. Plummer’s object is to adduce an encou- 


ford. 

Wilmslow.—The foundation stone of the new 
national schools at Wilmslow has been laid by 
the Bishop of Chester. 


tion Committee of the Privy Council, will com- 
bine all that is required in a national day-school, 
with facilities and capabilities for parish or local 
meetings, lectures, &. The boys’ school-room, 
42 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, is separated from the 
girls’, which is 34 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, by 
folding doors, thus making one large room 
capable of holding 300 persons. Both of these 
rooms have class-rooms adjoining. The infant 
school is 35 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, and is entered 
by the same porch as the girls’ school, on the 
north side of the building. The boys’ porch is 
on the south side, At the east end of the build- 
ing is the master’s honse. The site is a piece of 
glebe land sloping towards the south, and near 
to the church, with which old building, lately 
restored, in the Perpendicular style, the new 
schools have been designed to harmonize. They 
are to be built of grey brick, relieved by slight 
touches of red, in arches, band, string courses, 
&c. There will be accommodation according to 
the Government regulations for 120 boys, 100 
girls, and 130 infants ; 850in all. The architects 
are Messrs. J. Medland Taylor & Henry Taylor, 
of Manchester. The cost of the schools and 
master’s house, including value of site given by 
the incumbent (the Rev. F, H. Cope) is esti- 
mated at 2,5001. 





raging example of the power and value of self- 
help, to those engaged in the pursuit of know- 
ledge under difficulties, by showing how per- 


These schools, the de-| severance and energy can vanquish the most 
sign of which has been approved by the Educa.- | 


formidable obstacles, converting impediments 
into so many stepping-stones towards success. 
The biography is written in an interesting way ; 
and it gives an account of Dr. Gale’s various 
inventions, especially his method of keeping 
gunpowder safely by temporary mixture with 
fine ground glass, for the prevention of ex- 
plosion. 





VARIORUM. 


“Tue Decked-welled Fishing Boat, and Fish- 
eries and Fish-market Reform. By Henry 
Dempster. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.” 
The improvement of fish supply to the metropolis 
and the country at large, as on: readers know, 
has for years engaged our occasional attention. 
Mr. Dempster has done much to this 
very desirable object ; and, notwithstanding the 
not very attractive form, of dialogue between 
himeelf and others, in which he has written bis 
book, it contains much usefal suggestion, espe- 
cially as regards the t and improve- 


ment generally of fishing vessels, and fish-market 
reform. The oyster question isalsotreated of. —— 
“ A Glimpse at the Social Condition of the Work- 
ing Classes, during the early Part uf the present 
Century ; Trade Strikes; and Trade Onions. By 





the Author of the Autobiography of a Begger- 
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boy. London: Heywood & Co.” One object of 
this author is, speaking from long experience, to 
point out why strikes have in nine cases out of 
ten been failures, from serious errors in their 
management, Another object is to show that 
no combination of men can keep up the value of 
jabour beyond its power to remunerate the 
capitalist ; and that a high standard of labour 
may become in itself a tax upon the working 
classes by forcing up the price of all the common 
necessaries of life. This we have often pointed 
out, and that it can only be during the transition 
from low prices to high in all branches of in- 
dustry that some few can benefit at the expense 
of others. The unhealthy competition between 
reckless masters who have no respect either for 
the claims of their workpeople or for the rules 
which regulate the conduct of fair traders, and 
the reaction of such competition on the labour 
market, are alsoconsidered. The chief purpose 
of the author is to give advice to the working 


classes. 








Miscellanea. 


Tue New Law Covurts.—In the Commons, 
Mr. Pease inquired whether the opinion of her 
Majesty’s Attorney-General had been received 
on the legality of the award of the judges of 
designs for the law courts; and what was the 
nature of that opinion, if delivered to the Trea- 
sury.— Mr. Sclater-Booth, in reply, said the 
award had been received, and the Government 
felt themselves at liberty to make any appoint- 
ment they thought proper. 


SewaGe NvuIsaNnce aT Barkinc.—A memorial, 
signed by the vicar, the churchwardens, the 
medical men, and most of the inhabitants of 
Barking, has been prepared for presentation to 
the Home Secretary, setting forth the “ grievous 
nuisance and injury ” inflicted on the inhabitants 
of all the towns below London by the Metro- 
politan Main Drainage, and praying for an in- 
junction against the Metropolitan Board of 
Worka to restrain that body from discharging 
the sewage of London into the river Thames. 


ALUMINIUM.—It would seem [as we asserted 
long ago} that so valuable a metal as alum- 
iniam, distributed (in the form of an oxide) 
more generally and plentifully over the globe 
than iron is, might be procured with no 
greater expenditure of labour, time, and money 
than iron. To be sure, we cannot apply the 
same crude means to the reduction of alumi- 
nium from its base, mother clay, that we can 
use in the reduction of iron; and this is just 
where scientific knowledge and practical talent 
are needed. We want the metal ; the exigencies 
of the times demand its general use. It will 
readily combine with other metals, as copper, 
iron, gold, &c., and with them forms very valua- 
ble alloys. Some of its qualities seem to recom- 
mend the metal or its alloys as a material for 
minting, and others stamp it as of vast value in 
the arts. What we now need is its production 
in sufficient quantities and cheap enough to be 
employed in the arts.—Scientijic American. 


Tue Enctisn Cuurcn Aproap.—A year since 
the foundation of St. Andrew’s Church at Com- 
pitgne was laid, owing its origin to an English 
lady, the Hon. Mrs. Russell Barrington. Its 
dedication to divine service took place lately in 
presence of a large crowd. St. Andrew’s Church 
is built in @ situation where, fifteen years ago, 
there was not a single house, but which is now 
dotted with picturesque villas, and the church 
adds to the attractiveness of the beautiful avenue 
on the borders of which it stands.——The vast 
influx of English visitors during the last few 
years to the various towns on the Mediterranean 
shores of France and Northern Italy has called 
for a large increase in church accommodation. 
There are two English charches at Nice, two at 
Cannes, and two at Mentone ; one is about to be 
erected at Hydres and one at St. Remo, The 
church in the western bay of Mentone was 
opened during the past season, and a gratifying 
proof of the feelings of the English visitors 
towards the architect, Mr. William Barber, of 
Leicester, son of the officiating clegyman, has 
Just been shown in the presentation to him of a 
testimonial with a suitable inscription. The 
testimonial consisted of a handsome clock, re. 
freemting an ecclesiastical building in the Early 

mbard style, and a pair of candelabra to 
match. Mr. Barber has since been appointed 
architect of the two projected churches referred 
to at Hydres and San Remo. 





Lavy p& Roruscaitp’s InpustRiaL EXHIBITION. 
The arrangements for the inauguration, by the 
Premier, on Whit-Monday, of the industrial exhi- 
bition to be held under the auspices of Lady de 
Rothschild, in the grounds of Halton Manor 
House, near Aylesbury, are now complete. The 
prize medals offered to successful exhibitors are 
valued at 5001. 


A Panic IN THE Dome AssEMBity Room, 
Bricuton.—On Sunday evening before last, a 
congregation which assembled in the Pavilion 
Dome for short evening services, was thrown 
into a state of great alarm, and exposed to some 
danger, by a panic originating in the following 
cause :—The large centre chandelier had, it ap- 
peared, been undergoing the process of cleaning 
during the week, and the work not being quite 
finished, some of the strings of lustres were 
temporarily fastened in their proper position for 
the evening in question. These lustres are glass 
drops, strung together like beads; and in the 
course of the service one of the strings came un- 
fastened, and the lustres descended in a shower 
upon the heads of those who were kneeling be- 
neath the chandelier, and who, greatly alarmed 
by the falling drops and the rattling of other 
pendants, screamed and rushed in terror towards 
the doors. Fear spread throughout the congre- 
gation, numbering about 2,000 people, who were 


when Alderman Martin, seeing the cause of the 
alarm, called upon them to resume their seats, 
and having explained the trivial character of the 
accident, order was restored. Only one entrance 
to the room was open, the others being locked ; 
and the crush at this point was very great. 


A New Brancu or Inpustry.—Sheep draw 
from the land on which they graze a considerable 
quantity of potash, mach of which is ultimately 


moving simultaneously with a view to escape, | 


THe MetroponitaN BuiLpincs AND ManaGE- 
MENT BILL.—There is not the slightest probability 
that this Bill will be brought into the House of 
Commons during the present session. We should 
have expressed our opinion of it before now if 
there had been. 


Duke or Bucctevcn’s Comprnsation.—Judg- 
ment has been given for the Duke of Buccleuch 
in his case against the Board of Works. The 
duke will therefore be entitled to the 8,325l. 
awarded him by Mr. Pollock as compensation 
for the injury done to the ducal mansion by 
the building of the Thames Embankment, as 
well as to 2081. for interest and the costs of 
the preceding trial. 


New Prats or Betis.—A peal of six bells 
(tenor about 11 cwt.) has just been completed 
at Clifton, near York. They were made at the 
foundry of Messrs. John Warner & Son. Three 
bells recently erected for Sir T. Brown at his 
new church, Sheffield, were made by them also ; 
and it is intended to increase the number to 
eight bells at a future time. Messrs. Warner’s 
men are now employed erecting a peal of bells 
(tenor about 10} cwt.) at Hunsingore; Messrs. 
Kirk & Parry, Sleaford, architects. 


Royat Horricurturat Society.—The great 
rhododendron tent in the gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at South Kensington was 
opened to the public on Wednesday, and, notwith- 
standing the fact of its being the Derby day, 
attracted a large attendance of visitors. The 
| plants this year are supplied, as usual, by Messrs. 
Waterer & Godfrey, and the ground under the 
| great tent has been entirely re-arranged, under 
|the superintendence of Mr. John Gibson, of 
Battersea Park, and Mr. Eyles, superintendent 
of the South Kensington Gardens. 











| 


excreted from the skin with the sweat. It was); Mr. Henry Lestin’s Cuoir. — The present 
pointed out by Chevreul that this peculiar potash season of this choir was brought to a close on 
compound (“suint”) forms no less than one- Wednesday night by a concert at St. James’s 
third of the weight of raw merino wool; while, Hall, which fully sustained the high and con- 
of ordinary wools, it constitutes about 15 per! tinually-advancing reputation and standing it 
cent. of the weight of the fresh fleece. Asthe hag obtained in the musical world. It may 
- suint” may be extracted by mere immersion safely be said that no finer concerted or choral 
in cold water it is easy for the wool manufac- | singing, unaccompanied by instruments of any 
turers to produce more or less concentrated kind, can be found in the metropolis than that 
solutions from which the potash may be re-/ of the “ Leslie Choir.” The indefatigable efforts 
covered by appropriate treatment. The develop-| and thoroughly artistic abilities of the con- 
ment of this new branch of industry is princi-| ductor have been well responded to by the mem- 
pally due to MM. Maumené and Rogelet, and pers of the choir. 

their process is probably in operation at most of | 

the aah seats of wool manufacture in senate Tue Wrre - Hitt Home Mission | ScHoors, 
The wool manufacturers of Rheims, Elbceaf, and | BEWDLEY. sey Old Bewdley, or the “ Bewdley 
Formies annually wash the fleeces of 6,750,000 St. Giles’s,” being greatly in want of religious 
sheep, and the amount of potash, reckoned as | ™inistration, about eight years ago a Miss 


carbonate, which these fleeces would yield, if all Pountney conceived the idea of devoting her 
subjected to the new process, represents a value | time and energies to the amelioration of her 
Mr. Ryland (the present 


of 80,0007. But MM. Maumené and Rogelet Por neighbours. I reser 
calculate that there are seven times as many mayor) came a few years since to reside in 
sheep in France as are included in this estimate. | Bewdley, and one night, taking a walk up the 


Th tical and bvi al lied Steep and rugged cartway, once the main 
sane dete, Seni Rin Caan aera ie | thoroughfare from Wales, was surprised to hear 


by these facts (says the Quarterly) does not yet | _ was oa 
| appear to have penetrated the mind of the Bri- the sounds of divine service issuing from an old 
| tish farmer. | dilapidated building. He gently opened the 
' door, and was astorished to see a young woman, 
Tue Norrincuam Patent Brick Company! surrounded by a number of navvies and smock- 
(Limirep).—The new works of this company frocked labourers on their knees fervently en- 
' have been formally opened in presence of a con- gaged in prayer. He closed the door, and, as he 
siderable number of influential men of business walked away, resolved that if ever he was in a 
/and other gentlemen. The works are situated | position to call upon the public for aid to erect 
' about a mile and a half from the central part of a more suitable room for Miss Pountney’s use, 
| Nottingham, and in a declivity on the left-hand | he would take the first opportunity of doing so. 
| side of the Carlton-road, where there is plenty | As soon as Mr. Ryland was appointed mayor he 
| of working material within an easy distance, mentioned the subject of erecting a more suit- 
and a large quantity on the spot itself. The able building for Miss Pountney’s use to the 
kiln, which is a very large one, has been built Rector of Ribbesford and Mr. Thomas Baugh, J.P. 
according to the designs of Messrs. Hoffmann & These three gentlemen at once formed them- 
Leight, of Berlin, who have patentedthem. The | selves into a committee for the purpose of 
new company have also availed themselves of carrying out Mr. Ryland’s idea, the mayor being 
the “ Wakefield Grinding Pan” (as it is called) | appointed chairman, the rector secretary, and 
and the “ Dry Brick Machine and Disintegrater,” | Mr. Baugh treasurer. The result of their appeal 
of Platt, Brother, & Co., of Oldham. Asregards| to the public was most encouraging: from the 
the machinery, which is upon a large scale, the | humble almshouse-women, who subscribed their 
managers have adopted the latest improvements. | pence, to her Majesty the Queen, who subscibed 
The estimated daily production of bricks will 30 guineas, they appealed to none in vain. Mr. 
very shortly be 20,000. Upon the new plan the | Thos. Lloyd Roberts, of Crofton Manor-house, 
clay is at once dug out of the bank, put into | gave the ground for the site of the building, and 
trucks, thence into the grinding-pan, and, in an| Miss Pountney has just had the pleasure of 
almost incredibly short space of time, it is repro- | laying the corner-stone of a building that will 
duced as dry bricks, which are ready for being | long perpetuate the memory of her labours. 
wheeled into the kiln, where they may be burned | The mayor handed to Miss Pountney an elegant 
the same day, instead of after a delay of a month | silver trowel, bearing the following inscription, 
from the winning of the clay. There is also an |‘ Presented to Miss Pountney, on laying the 
immense saving in the expense of fael. The | corner-stone of Wyre-hill Home Mission Schools, 
spectators at the opening seemed greatly sur-| Bewdley, 18th May, 1868. W. H. Ryland, eed. 
prised at the expedition with which the raw and | mayor.” The trowel was the gift of Mr. a . 
unprepared clay was converted into complete| Parry, of Birmingham, the architect for the 











and well-shaped bricks. schools, 
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AnoTHER CLUB-HOUSE.—The committee of the 
new club now called the Marlborough Club have 
purchased for 18,0001. the freehold property in 
Pall-mall known as the British Institution. The 
contract for the building, which is to be erected 
from the designs of Mr. David Brandon, has been 
taken by Messrs. Trollope & Sons. 


ALBERT GoLp MEDAL OF THE Society oF Arts. 
The Council of this Society have this year 
awarded this medal to Joseph Whitworth “ for 
the invention and manufacture of instruments of 
measurement and uniform standards by which 
the production of machinery has been brought 
to a degree of perfection hitherto unapproached, 
to the advancement of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce.” 











TENDERS. 


For building villa residence at Menea, Cambridge, for 
Mr. Tears. Mr. Winder, architect. Quantities sup- 





plied :— . 
House Verandah. 
ES ene eee ,f 00 ... £65 0 0 
Eaton & Co. .. 00... 600 0 
eee 386 0 0 60 0 0 
EEN ,289 0 0 50 0 0 
Nightingale ............ 1,253 0 0 60 0 0 





For the erection of boys’ and girls’ schools and teachers’ 
residences at Egham, in the county of Surrey, for the 
trustees of the Poor Allotment Fund. Mr. C. H. Howell, | 
architect. Quantities not supplied :— 





Approach. 
eC £1,865 0 0 ... £120 0 0 
Simpson 1,540 0 0 80 0 0 
CR cevrassincvcenseecd 1,399 0 0 48 00 


Tenders for building new Market-house at Market- 
place, Kingston. Messrs. Walker & Elsam, architects. 
Quantities supplied :— 


Goulter £1,518 0 0 
. i ee 1,47 0 0 
Walker ... 00 
.. 4 4 
Nightingale 

BOR. sevcacccssenscesece Pheesresenseeeces 00 








For the supply of fifty lamp-posts for Mile-end Old 


Town Vestry :— 
Owen, Ford, & Co, ....::c0ccesee.eeeee £150 0 0 





oS nen 
FEGGCOM ..nscccsrrecessoccccesecsseosecerss 
Jukes, Coulson, & Co. ......csesseee » STS 
Hall (accepted) .......ceceeceeesererees 8513 4 





For Church of St. Nathaniel Windsor, Liverpool. Mr, 
David Walker, architect :— 








TE IGOE. | \<.c:nstnconigieecomeemares .. £4,486 18 0 
Westmoreland ........ eve £9908 0 0 
OES aan ... 4,389 10 0 
Roberts & Robertso 4,371 10 0 
Hughes 4,072 0 0 
0 ae ae 4,052 0 0 
Burroughs & Son... Ee 
Bemahaw.......ccssccescccsccscsdccenscces 3,929 10 0 
Callie ot 0 
Black 0 

0 





For the formation of the roads and sewers, &c. (with 





kerb 6 in. by 12 in. and circular gullies), on the Finchley 


| estate of the St. Pancras Freehold Land Society, Mr. 


James W. Potter, architect :— 













For the construction of sewers and temporary roadways 
on an estate adjoining Portobello-road, Notting-hill, be- | 
longing to the Land and House Investment Society | 
(Limited). Mr. Josiah Houle, surveyor :— j 







UMMM coe. ncn teaenintaicgounenescerue’ £3,520 0 0 | 
Thirst ........:.. 3,154 0 0 
Wainwright ..... 3,159 0 0 | 
Crockett .........+. Ne ek 
ee, ee 2,999 0 0 
RO EEE TS AERTS 2,960 0 0 
Harrison...... 2,959 0 0 

eondtcs ious 2,850 0 0 
ee Pere eee 2,800 0 0 
cg, REE SEE ELL 2,778 0 0 
SES SRE. 2,737 0 0 
Faulkner & Cowley .............0.06 2,710 0 0 
Moxon 2,478 0 0 
Floyd 2459 0 0 
J. Porter 2,399 0 0 
Tinsley 2,364 1 0 





2,350 0 0 


For houses & shops, Castle-street, Oxford-street. Mr. | 
E. Bull, architect. Quantities by Mr.8.J.Thacker:— | 
Hookham (accepted) ............06 £3,400 0 0 | 


| 





For rebuilding No. 4, Cumberland-sireet, Goodge-street, | 
Mr. George Fleetwood, architect :— | 
Separate Estimate 

for Party Wall. 

.. £83 0 0 


| 
Ball & Lawrence ......... £679 0 0 
SD ae: 679 9 0 ... 810 @O | 
RED caseistssinmnipese Mee 0 6. See | 
Longmire & Burge...... 625 0 0 71 0 0 
Hookham (accepted)... 629 0 0 69 0 0 





For addition to St. Mary of the Angels, Bayswater. 
Mr. F. Bentley, architect :— 


PEO OF 5. ivosconicsosaccsaccugicmenceadl £918 0 0 
GUID ss cassvicsniacsocsoctsccacctene 919 14 0 | 
EEE EE 913 0 0 | 
Hookham (accepted) .........cssseseee 909 0 0 





For erecting new farm buildings at Bailey, Liangwrig, | 
Montgomeryshire, for Mr, C, J, Klwell, Mr. Evan Powell, 
architect :— 

Owen 





For the erection of villa residence, Seven Sisters’-road, 
~ Mr. Rowland Stegg. Mr. William Smith, archi- | 
ect :— 





i a OL ee £2,000 0 0 
| a eRe 1,998 0 0 
Carter & Son........... 1,970 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman .. 1,891 0 0 
OID S gcc. bla cs 1,749 0 0 
Brisley (accepted) 1,690 0 0 


_For the erection of nineteen houses, Camberwell. Mr. 
William &mith, architect :— 





Shurmer 
Harrison & Edwards ............... 
Smith & Simmonds ............... 5,799 0 0 






y 
Grist (accepted) ........:00cee00 «. 4,420 0 0 
















ID in sccesnicccssencepries dganeqneehabe £2,100 0 0 
ES EERE Ee .. 1,555 8 0 
J. Porter & Co 1,547 0 0 
Brewer & Steggles ...... we 1,628 0 0 
WaineTignt ...ceccessssess ion ee 2% 
Davidson.. .. 1,893 11 8 
Hubbard.. 1,385 0 0 
Torsell........ 1,341 0 0 
Bloounfial ..10s0csecseessseveraess 267 0 0 
Coker, jun... 0 0 
Pizzey ........ 2 8 0 
Fishers ........ 9312 0 
DIBGAY occ pcscenees.cesesecsentaonee ese ‘ 0 
ERROR cersesicivescamansbeisentenes 1,146 14 4 
Turner..... pli 8 
Paulutchee.. 1,109 0 0 
Huggatt ........ vay «. 1,103 2 6 
Killingback..... ee Se 1,097 0 0 
ie RAOROOR ncncvcsuinsen icomseys) Ae ae 
6 RS he ae 1,024 510 
Faulkner & Cowley ........0..+ -. 1,011 4 0 
RD .ccntctcncyotennbomniabh eesidesie 97112 6 
DORM céssseanteecesinipincn 963 8 0 
Champneys ..... 955 4 0 
Kelly (accepted) .... 910 0 0 





For taking down and rebuilding two houses, Milton- 
street, City, for Mr. J. H. Macher. Mr, Robert Parris, 
architect :— 


Smith & Simmonds..,...........000- £2,025 0 0 
OO ee eee .. 2,000 0 0 
Worm... - 1,992 0 0 
Grover...... -. 1,94 0 0 
Caprion ... Be eS Ba 1,940 0 0 
a ee ovnsesedcenessese 1,008 0 0 
ee oe eecedscscetocsese 1,823 0 0 
PCRPCO noccocccccnces PE ee Ae 1,685 0 0 
Waters ........ sianaksavt tanneia 1,645 0 0 
AMINE siccntnvsccweeds ettes” ee B® 
Schofield........ ee ee 

IG actase 1,597 0 0 
West... 1,589 0 0 
NED hss dcisincccadese 1,588 0 0 
RID ssaccwcrinipdusbsnentaes 158% 0 0 
ee 1,538 0 0 
WMIVIRE saop tccardasacaconmbcesavansipiocaae 1,525 0 0 
FROIN vice cosesctsensebmcivvtecuete 1,470 0 0 





For eight houses to be erected in the Wyndham-road, 
Camberwell, for Mr. J. H. Macher. Mr, Kobert Parris, 
architect :— 

Tanner 


Stephens & Co........... 
Santina BH TOx§ae  ..cctecccnsccsstacnss 
GOORBIS. sovcesevesecceesoes 
Easeman..... 
EO sc cossecenset * 
Blackman & Co. ....... 
Munday ....ccerscceeesse 
UUIOD ccssccseese 
pe en . ove 
Lacey & Flaxman .......ccccossores 2,650 
Bette: O06 « ccsvccicsscucssaps 


Catterbam ............. 
West (accepted) . 
IRON ciicoicentnntin 


eccooocoooosesoososooossesso 
ecooceceoeoece|ooooso 


2,025 





Pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 22 and 23, Noel- 
street, Oxford-street, for Mr. Thomas Perkins. Mr. J. 
Martin, architect ;— 


PROC EIS ass isenissntiinsouacesersinenaresive ge 00 
Bywater ........ mine 995 0 0 
CSERDEE BE DOR in csiisvasewpindpasakivey 949 0 0 
Langmead & Way ..............0.0 894 0 0 





For building Wesleyan Chapel, Brighton, for the Rev, 
P, Hoskins. Quantities supplied :— 








anne Wood 
; ire. Spire. 
MND siietciptiokanrtixcseemsiased £5,250... £350 aie - _ 
Cheesman & Co. (inclusive) — 4,759 £4,609 
Holloway & Son ow» 203 ... 170 
Nightingale ...,......... on «- 245 ... 190 
Dean & Dickenson ........ »400 ... 280 ... 195 
UG icctivncscdosaiccehceaies - - ww = 
et EO 0‘ oe 230 ... 176 
Grisswell........... ee | 
Ascombe & Co... a ere | 
Chappell .......0++ oe 204 ... 156 









For of villas for Mr. James Cann, et Norw 
Mr. J Whowoas, architect :—- r ood. 





ecooscoso 
ccooboooso 





For the erection of a new brewery, with copper-house 
and chimney-shaft, at Great Barrow, Essex, for Messrs, 
Crabb, Veley, & Co. Messrs, Davison & Scamell, archi. 
tects. Quantities supplied by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & 
Son :— 





H 00 
Carter 00 
Perry 00 

per 00 
Brown (accepted) 00 





For three small houses at Richmond, Surrey :— 
Adamson & Son ....s0cceeeee-ee--- £1,175 9 0 
Hookham .,.....+0..+ ‘ 939 0 0 
Beecher .........++« encsnseqemnenneesh - 98700 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. T. D.—A. G.C.—E, P.—C. H. H.-W. V. 8.—C. N. A.-E. H.—w, 
| W. L—B. 0.-F, W.C.—C. H. M—W.C. T.—C. & Co.-5.-T. W.— 
J. D.—0. R.—W. 8.—E. W. W.—D. B.—J. N.—W. & Sone.—J. & T.- 
j M. P.—E. R. F.—T. P. W.—H. B.—J. K.—J. B. 8.—J. P.—R. K ~J, 
| P. P.—H. B.—L P. P.-—J. M.—T. 8. W.—W. 8.—T. W.-J. H.—N, 
B.—H. J.-H. D. L.—8. E. G.—J. D. P.—R, T.—R. R.— RB. L. C.-R, 
8. B. (we are forced to decline recommending). —Brick walls (4 wash 
to keep out water has b-en mentioned in our pages severa! times. It 
| does not always succeed).—Stylus (we camnot carry the matter 
farther).—J. P. P. (cancelled).—J. BE. C. (the suggestion has been 
| made before). —R. W. (look to Gwilt’s “ Eneyclopa iia” on the sub. 
ject).—W. B. (next week).—C. P. (itis not 3 in. super. The persons 
who assert it is 27 iv. require to go to school agaiu).—W.C (par. 
ticulars have been given).—W. D. (No).—A Question in Restoration 
(next week). 
Nors.—Architects who are unwilling (as we are) that their names 
| should not accompany lists of tenders with which they are concerned 
may prevent the omission by sending lists themselves. We caanot 
repeat lists on the ground of such omission. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books exd giving 
addresses. 

A'l statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 











CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the Manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and conimittees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machines, especially cat):edral 
| and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
| Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
| Clock Maker by Warrant-of Appointment to 
| H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
| great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
| Bond-street, and 33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
| Established 1749. 


WHEREAS it has come to our knowledge 
that unauthorized persons represent themselves 
| as agents for 
| CHAPPUIS’ PATENT DAYLIGHT 
REFLECTORS, 
| We hereby beg to CAUTION the public that 
|none are representatives of our firm who do not 
| produce printed forms of orders, nor shali we 
hold ourselves responsible for the good manu- 
| facture of Reflectors unless authenticated by our 
trade-mark. 

P. E. CHAPPUIS & CO., 

Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of Chappuis’ 
Patents for Reflecting Light. 
No. 69, Fleet-street, April 25, 1868. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
CAMDEN ada Bailders, © Carpenters, Cabinet-makers, 


ndertakers, and Others. 

V R. LEREW will SELL by AUCTION, 
oe on the PREMISES, Camden-terrace, Camden-town, near tbe 
Old Eagle Tavern and Camden-road Station, on MONUAY, JUNS 
Ist, at TWELVE for ONE, 1.000 Pine and Yellow PLANKS, Deals, 
and Battens, 250 squares of flooring, 8,000 feet quartering, 1 500 feet 
mahogany, 1,300 feet l-inch elm board, dry cut stuff 150 dozen 
slatipg batteus, 18 doors, matchboards, mouldings, 200 scaffvid-yoles, 
ladders, old materials, shop-fitting-, ranges, stoves, &c,—Auctiva 
Offives,§2, Cardington-street, Hampstead-road, N.W. 





————w 


Now ready, in emblematic Wrapper, elegant!y printed, price 


[*stRuctions" fn WOOD CARVING 


for AMATEURS ; with Hints on Desi, n. 
By a LAD 


“4 ’ 
With Yen large Pla‘es. 
London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, EC. 
DEDICATED TO MASTER BUILDERS. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HE GREAT ARCHITECT : His Plan of 
¥ BSalv: in the , 
Pa —— Temple of Dead Stones and Living Stoner, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. Paternoster-row. 


PESFECTI ON in BOOKKEEPING.— 
have a SET of MODELS for, BUILDERS BOOKS, by DOUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was “Seen nlopted by. offered in ‘‘ The Butl ser, 











No. 1.180, and which has been by many large firms. Also ® 
Modified Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for smal builders.— 
Address, BE. A, 4, 8t. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London. 








